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A Stone-Museum Wanted. | as now, be obliged to study defaced buildings | So wise ones say; ’tis all the same to me, 
ee Sen : to learn what to avoid. The sample stone , Since on the snow beneath our sheltering tree 
CHARLES BARNARD. | would in time show how the house would look | The little breast is chill 


— : : : 
The wherewithal to build the house has been | provided the yield of the quarry waa uniform. That used to thrill 
With ecstacy. 


| 
} hermore, in such a yard suitable fire-tests | 
the problem of the race. From a hut of sap- | Fare y y 
P” | could be applied, and facts obtained at some- The little throat is still 
That used to trill— 


lings plastered with mud to a brown-stone front, | ~ . os : 
| thing less than a million dollars an item. | 
‘‘Chickadee-dee-dee-dee !” 
M. R. W. 


men have tried almost every known thing, from | 0 ey Ww iates 
8 : : : new. e are beg | 
hides to terra-cotta. Wood, clay, slate, bricks he Rptcrayet eros Se eh 8 pe 
' build for the centuries. Let us not invite old- | 


an! precious marbles have been used to make a} ‘ 
pla@e that might be at once world blunders such as may be seen in any 
+s Beige PS European city. Who can look upon the crumb- 

* ’ . 

And from heat a shade.” | ting facades of Cologne, the blackened glory of | : 
The history thereof would make a book, and a} Notre Dame, the faded statues of St. Paul's, the completed its round, and few have been Ore 
e| Wasted splendors of Westminster Abbey, and distinctly marked. Lines of separation are 
| the fleeting beauty of Westminster Palace, with- | continually disappearing, and peoples are drawn 
What to use for a building material here and out a sigh over the folly of the builders? Why more closely — saAR pC Pe 
to-day is a more interesting question. It is aj did they not find a more enduring stone? | ment have been settle » and the nue pall cheat 
| There are such, as the ruins of buildings ture war consequently diminished. We are at 
by fashion. ‘The price and the demands of the lerected before Europe was civilized, pinay) Fens vee eer eee = — nti 
climite cannot be disregarded, and some defer- | show. tion and threatenings exist on either hemi- 
| The history of Westminster Palace is in- | sphere we hope to see the school-house sup- 


ence must be paid to manners and customs. : I 
‘Te steadily-rising price and its liability to burn | 8ttuctive. The committee appointed to select |plant the camp, and peaceful industry the 
ravages of feuds and bloodshed. 


is rapidly driving wood out of our thoughts. | the material called in science, and blocks of | 74 age : 
} The contributions of art and science have 


| stone were experimented upon. They froze 
been immense, and every day some added de- 


| 
We must have something cheaper, less liable to | 
decay, and something that will resist fire and | them and heated them, drenched them with wa eh eRe ick " . f 
| velopment is heralded which surprises spite 0 
' natural expectation. Machinery has become 





| 
| 
i 


All-Hail the New Year! 


precious dull book it would be, especially if w 
had its making. 


question partly settled by necessity and partly 


the climate. jter and cooked them in fierce ovens. One 
| stone stood the test, and the vast building was | 
'erected. Where is it now? 
| but surely to dust in the acrid, smoke-saturated | 
atmosphere of London. The beautiful tracery, | 
the ornate carvings, all are fling and blowing 
in fine clouds of dust into the Thames. Many | 
experiments with glazings and varnishes have 


Just now, in a little fright, we are crying 
out against stone of every kind and are in- 
clined to return to ancient bricks. We point to 
Esypt and other countries, and, forgetting the 
stone, remark on the old, old bricks there to be 
found. In a measure, we have lost faith in iron, 
and **Bricks, bricks! give us bricks!” isthe cry. 


thousands is accomplished by hundreds. 


ter-minds can direct. Economy, too, is really a 


{ Stand 


With burnt fingers we dread the fire, and we 
are atri‘e unreasonable. 


Now, bricks are very well; they are square, | 
rather striking in some respects, and not over- 
lovely. They have acted a good part in a very 
practical and ugly fashion. We use them, and 
we do not likethem. Looks are something, and 
behavior is noteverything. We therefore hope 
that the present dislike of building-stone may 
give way to reason and some regard for beauty. 
Taere never has been, and we doubt if there 
ever will be, a better material for house-build- 
ing than It was used before | 


| 
nitural stone. 
bricks were baked, and is likely to last quite as | 
long. But there is the greatest possible differ- 
ence in stone, from very good, through varied in- | 
difference, to utterly bad. Not all stones will | 
Some marbles turn black 


the weather, 


in the face, and some sandstones fritter away 


for want of a mind of their own, and some | 
granites turn to red dust in a kind of iron-oxide 
fright at the sight of water. Some stones out- 
Jast history, and some marbles still glow with 
the genius of dead centuries. 

With our present railroad facilities we may 
have our pick from the quarries of the conti- 
nent. 


In every State are found building-stones | 
whose value ant glories the owners are never | 
tired of repeating. In looking over the adver- | 
tisements of the quarrymen one is fairly be- | 
wildered at the varicty and extent of the stony | 
riches spread over even so small a part of the | 
@ountry as New England. Vermont marbles, | 
New ILuvupshire granites, Connecticut sand- | 
stones, the rosy granites of the coast, the mica- | 
ccous slabs of Berkshire, and the North river! 


slites, all contend tor the market with noisy jority. i 
| control of the government and save the people | 


confidence. Who has considered the building- } 
stones le might use in his new store without a/ 
first-class headache? Where is the architect | 
who can number the stones of the land? 

let us build a new city in our section 
of Sodom. 


we may regret we did not use stone. 


Go to! 
When the brick fever has passed 
But, what 
stone? ‘That is the question. Shall we believe 

the youns men, and go in blindly, after the man- 

ner of the builders of Westminster Palace, or 

shall we consider the matter somewhat? 

From our experience so far we feel safe in! 
saying that at least a third of the stone adver- 
tised is utterly vaiucless for building purposes. 
Now who is to decide which is the best? No one 
man can. We must attend the high school of 
The charges are 
high, but the teaching good. The two things 
to these: will the stone 
stand fire, and will it resist the climate? There 
js one sliuple way to settle the first question. 


experiment and experience. 


we desire know are 


Set ablock up in an open lot, pile it with fagots 
Fire it, and note the re- 
To settle the second question, set a block 


and drench it with oil, 
sult. 
in some exposed place and let the weather try its 
teeth upon it. Time will try the matter past 
the quarryman 
stand the test best will command the market. 
With all our riches in this field we suppose 
we have bat scratched the surface of the 


doubting, and whose wares 


vast 
store of splendid material Nature has lavished 
upon this couutry. We are now entering upon 
our inheritance, and no one supposes we are to 
build less in the future, 
to rise in the land, and of what shall they be 


Brick will be used partly, but stone will 


Spiendid cities are yet 


built ? 
be most common. How, then, are we to decide 


upon the best stones? Simply by trying them 
all. ‘To accept the word of the quarrymen | 
would be folly. They are but men and traders 
like ourselves, witha profound belief in our own 
wares. We have believed the stone men, and a_ 
glance at our public buildings will show how 
greatly we have been mistaken and disappointed. 
Che guarrymen are not alone to blame, for both 
we and they Know very little about the matter. 
The chapel at Harvard with its black stains, the 
dingy marble and somber Quincey granite, and 
sandstones, So common in Boston, 
We 
know ofa stone quarry in Somerville where for 


crumbling 
speak only too plainly of our mistakes. 


years avery heavy, fine-looking sienite has been 
out. We say ‘dug out,” for so heavily 


I with iron is this stone that exposure to 


dug 
chara 
water will ina few years revuce it to red dust 


that can be shovelled up like so much sand. 


Once a Cambridge professor exposed the fraud 
and won a threatened assault for his pains. 
When 

ae 


Sienite Color 


the stone 1s uncovered it is of the usual 


—dark yrey. A few weeks’ expo- 


sure to the weather, and it blushes for very 
shame.’ Place it ina damp cellar- wall where 
Water luis access to it, and it will soon sink into 


a red, dusty fraud, wit! perhaps a rained house 
Po be sure. it kept dry, it will last, 


on top. 
{ 


what value is sucha stone? We might 


ut 








go and naine quite a nuinber of worthless 
materials that are now offered for sale. At 
present we have no inspector of material, and 
the sno means of testing the matter in 2 pub- 
i; 
aie Manner 

We therefore propose that the Board of! 
Trad e Insurance sompanies, or some other 


establish a testing-vard 





and bt Mg-stone museum. The cost would 
be small, and the results obtained of great 
value. The cost of the open lot of land and 
suitable fence, the small cost of experiments 


ind water. and the janitor’s salary. 
Make it a perpet- 


with fire 
would be the only expense. 
bition of blocks of stone-samples 
or the Here the 
builder cou'd come, and. walking between the 


enn 


ual free 
dealers” wares. intending 
rows of uniform blocks and slabs, note which 
stood the weather best. Every quarryman would 
gladly send a sample block, and those who re- 
invitation would soon be known and 
Ample means could be 


fused the 
treated accordingly. 
for advertising, and the company 
fairest after a term of 


nrovi kk d 
whose material stood 
years could advertise the fact with confidence. 
Even the brick, terra-cotta, and cement and 
glized-ware dealer’ could be invited to exhibit 
an] test their goods, and the museum so made 
still more useful. The public would sit a com- | 
ttee of the whole on the matter, and the real 





| what? 


been tried to save it from the weather, but the 


' result is*doubtful. 


The exposure of a single block of the hand- 
some yellow stone to the weather for a few 


| months would have settled the matter and saved 


the enormous expense now sunk in that beauti- 
ful but fading palace. 

We have no Westminster Palace, but we have | 
whole streets built of stone quite as valueless 
andunstable. Who,then, will save us from fur- | 
ther blunders? Who will give us the only fair 
test—a building-stone museum ? 





The French Muddle. 
ge 

BY A TRAVELLED AMERICAN. 

And now they are at it again. The Left and | 
the Right, and the Left Center and the Right 
Center, are ready to fly at each other’s throats. 
And why? With the great | 
debt unpaid, with the country in poverty and 
mourning, and with the German at the gates, 


They only know. 


they are ready to risk peace, safety and all—for 
We do not know, and we doubt if they 
know themselves. 


The French are peculiar. Paris is a puzzle, | 


and the country peuple past finding out. Ig- 
norance and stupidity on the farm. Wrong- | 


headed perversity in the shop. The few who} 
know anything are helpless, and at the mercy | 
of the excitable, unreasonable many. 

The very name of France suggests learning, 
art and culture. One would not believe it to sce | 
the common people. The culture is in the | 
hands of the minority. It is they who have 
made France in spite of the vast, ignorant ma- 
Whether the educated few can keep 


| 


from themselves is aproblem. No one who has 


. : ‘ j 
seen the French common people will admit that | 


' 
they are fit to govern themselves. A republic 
_ laid waste the best business portion of our city inch aterally, and one and a quarter inches in| 


demands universal education. Ignorance can- 
not even govern itself. 

A few days after the surrender of Paris we 
entered the city. At dusk we went out to in-! 
spect. The streets were deserted. and dark, and 
blocked with stone, bricks, twisted iron and 
rnined walls. We came to the Place de la Con- 
corde. At the entrance of the square we came 
to a staging erected around the statue of the city | 
of Strasburg. Workmen had been busy taking» 
itdown; removing it because it was a reminder 
of What better sample of French 
character? Childish rage and petty folly. 
With the city in ruins, and the people in des- 
pair, they could pause to taked own a statue be- 
cause it hurt their pride! 

We crossed the square and came to a half: | 
ruined Café Chantant. With its shattered mir- 
rors, twisted gas-fixtures and shot-riddled scen- 


disaster. 


ery, it stood a queer commentary on the people. 
A burst of noisy music came through the trees, 
and, following the sound, we soon came to a 
group of human beings sunk in abject pov: | 
erty, and, with hardly rags enough to cover 
them, peering through the bushes to catch a 
sight of the show. <A policeman stood guard | 
near by, that none but the well-dressed enter | 
Within, the old story. Taw- 
dry scenery, noisy band, painted faces, and | 
The | 


audience seemed to be respectable people, and 


the gilded gate. 
songs, happily for our ears, in French. 


laughed and applauded the performance vigor- 
ously. Nota seatempty, and everything in full | 
blast. 
We looked about for awhile, and then re-! 
turned to our hotel. And these were the French. 
With the bloody mud not dry in the streets, 
with the shatttered chalet hardly habitable, 
with the air full of mortar-dust, and the enemy | 
in sight, they had returned to their flesh-pots. 
Wanting bread, they sought stones and dried | 
serpents. As we walked past the tall, window- | 
less walls the rain began to fall. Somehow it 
seemed useless and wasteful, like the rain upon 
the sea. It could not put out the fires in the 
people's hearts, nor wash away their stains. 
Then we wondered if these were indeed the 
In the light of 
ask, to-morrow, 


French of whom we had read. 
events we may be obliged to 


Where are the French? Are they dead? Has 
France become extinct? 
These people do not make France. There 


must be some others—a minority, indeed—but, 
like a little leaven, able to lift the country to its 
former estate. Some day there will be a French 
republic that will abide. 
lic seems unstable, and the next telegram may 


The present repub- 


tell of its sudden end. 








Found Dead. 
eo 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


I found a dead and frozen chickadee 
Fallen on the snow beneath our great elm tree; 
Ah! wherefore should the sad sight come to me? 
The little breast is chill 
That used to thrill 
With ecstacy. 
The little throat is still 
That used to tril— 
**Chickadee-dee-dee-dee !” 
I've spread and pinned the dove-hued wings so 
small 


of life, the period is not fat distant when the 


' ception. 


Through chemistry the se 
what the eye would have closed to avoid. 


By 


simple processes, beauty, our common birth- | immediately went to the shaft and made the first 
Sxperiments | passage from the foot of the mountain at the 


right, is within the reach of all. 
with paper promise a revolution in domestic 
fabrics, and a partial solution at least to the 
knotty problem of absorption. 

The world is a grand debating-suciety. 
Travel extends to the remotest corners, and the 
last idea is disseminated by the click of the 
telegraph or the revised notes of observers. 


Another crowded and eventful year has nearly 


Crumbling slowly | 80 facile in the hands of man that the labor sa the other side, where he was received with a 
We | shout and a cheer by the men there. 
are astonished at the results which a few mas- | is John Harrigan, an Irishman. Immediately 


special feature, and what was waste and an of- | up in the eastern heading, peeped through the 
fence is transformed into use and remuneration, | hole, and he was drawn up and cheered as 
nses are charmed by | heartily as, Harrigan had been. 


ene . | P ‘ it i +e 5 > 4 « 
| Steam and wires annihilate distance, and the | Was made, and it is certainly not more than a 
|telescope converts remote planets into near 
‘neighbors. Former methods of education are | down the points for direction 1030 feet ‘into 


| 


boge of the point where they should have 


Ingersoll, General Sylvanus Thayer, Bishop 
Manton Eastburn, Senator Garrett Davis, Rev. 
Peter Cartwright, Rev. Dr. Francis Vinton. 
Dr. Francis Lieber, Col. H. C. Deming, W. H. 
Seward, Fanny Fern, J. H. Merle D’Aubigne, 
General William Schouler, Horace Grecley, 
Mrs. Somerville, Edwin Forrest, Theophile 
Gautier, Gen. George G. Meade, Thomas Sully, 
George P. Putnam, George Catlin. 


Tur Success oF tHe Hoosac Tenne..— 
We briefly paragraphed recently the meeting 
of the eastern and central-shaft tunnels in the 
Hoosac. A correspondent of the Advertiser, 
who was present on the occasion, gives an 
elaborate and interesting account of the meet- 
ing of the two apertures beneath the mountain. 
We quote a portiun of his description :— 

We heard the sound of a blast as we were 
descending the shaft. Pushing forward to the 
heading we saw that this had been effectual. 
There was avhole nearly a foot in diameter 
through from end to end,-a distance of sixteen 
inches only, and we could see plainly through 
it the faces of the gnomes of the east end. A 
few well-directed blows of the hammer on the 
hand-drill enlarged the aperture so that the at- 
tempt was made to put a boy through. He was 
| too broad-shouldered, and another was selected. 
Down he went five feet and dropped through to 





His name 


lafter the head of Timothy Buckley, also. an 


| Lrishman, who bears the marks of one blowing- 


This was pre- 
cisely at four o’clock this afternoon. One other 
man each way passed through; but Buckley 


Mr. Greenough for the statue of Sammel Ad- 
ams, but this, it is now announced, is relinquish- 
ed, and will probably be open to competition. 
Surely, Milmore’s statuette, as a study for the 
figure, should be generally seen. 

There is something terribly comical in the 
spectacle of Mr. Sumner being flattered by 
members of that party some of whose leaders 
gave a supper to Brooks before he had washed 
the Senator’s blood from his cowardly hands. 
Whitney’s knowledge of history, or respect for 
truth, was evinced by a declaration he made to 
the Senate, namely, that ‘‘the glory of the past 
war belonged as much to the Democratic party 
as to the Republican party”! The “glory” of 
the Democratic party in connection with the 
war is this, that it brought the’ war upon the 
country, and sogave to the Republicans an op- 
portunity to smash slavery and rebels, Democ- 


‘08—which were one thing with four names.— 
C. C. Hazewell, in Traveller. : f 
The ‘‘new education” seems to be gaining 
ground at Harvard, and experiments are to be 
made with the present senior class with a view 
to the abolition of compulsory attendance upon 
recitations, the test of scholarship to be the ex- 
aminations. With this change will come the sub- 
stitution of lectures for recitations. The aboli- 
tion of morning prayers is also contemplated, 
A change will be made in the annual catalogue ; 
and, in addition to what has hitherto been em- 
braced in it, some of the early history of Har- 
vard, the provisions relating to the course of 
study, etc., aml the examination papers of last 
year, will be included, the volume being entitled 
the ‘‘Harvard University Calendar.” 
A few days since an old portrait, dingy with 
the dust of many years, was knocked down at 
an auction sale in Boston for one dollar and 





| east end to its summit, without ascending the 
| outer slope. ‘The opening was fairly made, and 
| we returned at once to the surface and to North 
| Adams. i} 
It will of course be seen at once that this | 
opening has completely solved the tunnel prob- | 
lem. The two ends met within a very small 


met. It may be that absolutely no variation | 


foot or two. Considering the extreme difficulty 
j and the delicacy of the process of carrying 


obsolete, and the text-books of the schools are | the earth, the result is little less than macvel- | 


-enigmas to the uninitiated. The. cooperation 


of the sexes is now a fixed fact, and justifies 
the Creator in his original plan. Paths are ever 


cess is an unanswerable argument, and if wo- 
men with limited advantages can vie with their 
brothers in the professions, get up courses of 
lectures, invent and satisfy in all the avocations 


highest colleges and academies will be open to 
them, and fair play be the rule and not the ex- 
Political securities must follow, and 
so logical sequences be carried out. What 
seems a dream will be reality, and the comple- 
ments though different will be equal. 

In a survey of the past months we cannot be 
unmindful of the almost fabulous disasters by 
land and sea. What terrible collisions; what 


| 





fearful shipwrecks ; what drownings by submer- 


lous, and reflects, great credit upon Mr. Carl 
Wederkinch, assistant to Mr. Frost, the State | 
engineer. 

Itis too early yet to say what effect the open- 


' diverging, and the mandate is ‘‘Forward.” Suc- | ing of this hole may have upon the ventilation | 


of the tunnel. It now gees through with a} 
rush from the east end to the central shaft, but | 
the hole is small. I wished for one of the sig- | 
nal service wind-gauges to measure the force of | 
that wind which whistled through as only it 
whistles at the surface of the earth when there 
is a strong gale. Two elements are wanting to 
determine the problem—perhaps more. We do | 
not know but the rarity and impurity of the air 
in the shaft creates the draft. We do not know 
but the force of the wind will be very much di 
minished or altogether stopped when the hole 
is enlarged. Jt may be that when the central 
shaft is cleared of all obstructions it may make 
a chimney tor the smoke and warm air of the 
tunnel. However, this is hardly a practical 
problem, since shafts have never been found 
necessary to ventilate tunnels. 


As above stated, when the first opening from 


| gave it. 


eighty-seven cents. The application of a little 
warm water to the picture was sufficient to bring 


racy and secessionism, and the resolutions of | 


drill. 
tators of their sport. 


stripped of its woodwork. The floor they cov 
ered with about two feet of dirt. 


was thoroughly repaired and put,in. very mucl 


and has already made some removals of pews. 


would seem, among men even haying some 
reputation for propriety and sense. A some- 
what thick-witted and credulous Englishman— 
lately arrivedin this country with his wife, a well- 
known actress whose nomme de plume is Miss 
Neilson—was made the victim of a practical 
joke by some actors, among whom Sothern and 
Florence were the chief. The Englishman, 
Lee, was invited to dine with a small party at 
one of the New York hotels, and while at dinner 


some of the guests, who would drink from each 
other’s glasses, snatch titbits from each other’s 
plates, and commit other like solecisms. 
eral times he expressed in a whisper to Mr. 
Sothern his amazement that American gentle- 
men could so conduct themselves, but was as- 
sured that this was nothing unusual; it was the 
custom of the country. Unpleasant customs, 
doubtless the cockney thought them; but he had 
even more reason to think so when, a dispute 
having arisen between two of the party over 
their respective rights to a plate of oysters, 
pistols and knives were brandished with fearful 
threats, and a homicide, if not a massacre, 


Sev- 





it out as distinctly as if just painted. On the, 
back was found an inscription in Italian, pro- | 
claiming that ‘Bartolomeo Passerotti painted | 


| with his hand his likeness at the age of 51 years, | 


in Bologna, presented by him to Mr. Giovann | 
Batista Deti, on the 9th day of the year 1571.” | 
The portrait has an additional value, because it | 
throws light on the vexed question of the date | 
of Passerotti’s birth, which is shown to have | 


been twenty years earlier than the dictionaries 


The picture was in a. studio in the | 
Mercantile Block, on Summer street, and had a | 


narrow escape at the time of the fire. 


George P. Putnam, the well-known publisher of 
New York city, died suddenly Friday afternoon | 
weck. He had been at the store most of the | 
day, and seemed in remarkably good spirits. 
He was in the act of exhibiting a book to a} 
friend when he fell suddenly to the floor, strik- 
ing his head in his descent upon a projecting 
shelf. A physician was at once summoned, who 
applied restoratives, but life was extinct. The 
cause of his death was apoplexy. Mr. Putnam 
was the great-nephew of Gen. Israel Putnam, 
and was born at Brunswick, Me., Feb. 21, 1814, 
and has been prominently known as the author 
and publisher of many good books. His repu- 





offence of intending to fight a duel. 
posed the warrant to be genuine, and therefore | 
attended the police court the next day, learning | 
only when all the business of the court for that | 
day was ended that they were among the vic- 
tims of their own joke. 


seemed impending. This atfair, however, was 


composed without bloodshed, but another alter- | 


cation soon arose, the parties to which were 
less placable and would consent to nothing 
short of a formal combat with bowie-knives and 
revolvers. The company consented, and the 
combatants took their places, when the English- 
man, shocked at this exposure of American fe- 
rocity, started from his seat, declaring it was 
time he was out of that; but, as he went, he fell 
over a chair directly into the arms of one of 
the bloodthirsty warriors, who professed to be 
enraged at his awkwardness and disposed to 
punish it on the spot. Mr. Lee escaped this 
danger and reached his hotel thoroughly dis- 
gusted with American manners. The sequel to 
this poor joke soon appeared in the shape of a 
warrant, apparently issued by Judge Dowling. 
for the arrest of Sothern and Florence for the 
They sup- 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The January Nursery is brilliant with illustrations 


The rest of the galleries | 
were torn down, and the whole interior was 


Atthis time the | author of the “English Governess at the 
church was without a pastor, and no new pastor | Court.” That work stamped the writer as a woman 
was ordained until 1779. In 1782 the building } of remarkable power—of large observatior. vivid 

| description, and strong sympathies, which the pres- 
| its present condition—that is, the ¢ondition be- 
fore Postmaster Burt obtained possession, whieh | close insight into the character and habits of the 
he did last Saturday, for a temporary postoffice, 


They get up singular pranks in New York, it 


| Opium trade. an exclusive agriculture, and the prole- 


| light attainable on the subject. As a help to clear 
; statement and universal fact, this able work will be 


, what destruction of property through ordinary | made, that the error, if any, in direction was 


' orbits where the deep places of our affections 
' are touched. 
, of persons. 


‘our outward conflicts, they pale before our in- 


-hilation, and their souls are intact. 


tation, of late years, as a publisher was wide- 
spread. Mr. Putnam’s experience as a book- 
seller was while junior member of the firm of | 
Wiley & Putnam, a branch of which he estab- 
lished in London, where he resided from 1836 | 
to 1847. Since the last-named date he resided | 
in New York city. Mr. Putnam's literary ca- | 
reer commenced at the age of fifteen years, 


sion; what stifling in coal mines; what tem-| the central shaft to the east end was made, it 
pests, hurricanes and combinations of elements ; | was known, before any measurements had been 





and extraordinary fires; what tragedies there-| very small. ‘The hole was enlarged, and the 
with connected; what examples of greed in) lines carried through from the shaft to the énd, 
foulest murders! We shall long remember our | on Sunday f»llowing the opening, and the total 
own visitation of the ninth of November which | error was found to be but five-sixteenths of an 








—the smoke and flame not yet extinct. Granite level, the depth being measured from the top of | Wen he issued a volume of “Chronvlogy ; or, | 
buildings crumbled like wax, and fortunes melt- | the mountain! Only those vho appreciate the | ®" Introduction and Index to Universal History, | 
ed as early dew. Some were crippled, and oth- enormous difficulty of carrying a line into a_ Biography and Useful Knowledge.” At the 
ers lost. their entire substance. The effects | tunnel where no compass is worth its weight in | °8¢ of twenty years he edited ‘‘The Booksel- 
were traceable long distances, and a vast con- old iron as a guide, but especially the exceed- | lers’ Advertiser,” a monthly periodical, which 
course was involved. But no blight has fallen | ing delicacy of the process of carrying down | lived one year. A great variety of works from 
upon energy or benevolence, and from the ashes one thousand feet perpendicularly to similar | bis pen followed, noticeable among whieh was | 
will arise an improved district, and from our | points, can understand how great a triumph | his ‘‘Manners and Customs of the United States : | 


experience shall spring up a whole crop of| this marvellous accuracy was. | W ith Portraits.” As a publisher he was very 
active—having published upward of three hun- 


brotherly love. Compensation is the inevita- 
dred volumes of original American literature | 


ble law. 
Gradually we approach the inner and personal | between 1858 and 1868, which included works 
by Washington Irving, Fennimore Cooper, Bry- 
jant, Hawthorne, and others. Mr. Putnam's 
| later life has been very busy, and his enterprise 
has commanded attention from the literary cir 
cles of this and neighboring cities. He was a 
ready, genial man, with a large circle of friends. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
Miss Abbey Boutwell, sister of the Secretary, 


| 
i | is going to Rome to study sculpture. 
Here, too, there is no eer going . y er 


Ilow many distinguished ones have 
moved on, titled by rank and solid services to 
the race—statesmen, divines, poets, philoso- 
phers, orators, actors, and common folk. Wej Gen. Frank Blair says that he is neither dead 
drop a tear of gratitude, and hold them in cor- | BOF dying, and that he does not mean to die. 


ling roineiab When we knew him he was almost as lean as 
“3 ance. ‘ av ; . 
responding remembrance ard as have deen) death in the Primer, but not half so handsome. 


|—Traveller’s Review of the Week. 
dividual struggles. We have laid to rest our | 
aged parents, ripe for the change. Husbands 
and wives at every stage have been summoned 
quickly or with lingering tread. Our sons and 
daughters, just expanded into ripe proportions, 
and qualified for responsible activity, have 
heard the voice, *‘Come up higher.” The sweet, 
budding lambs of our flock have singly, or in 
groups, been exhaled as perfume from our 
We have been wrenched to the quick, 
There is no anni- 
Yes, alive 
and active in their fresh abode. They are not 


John Rogers, the sculptor, was at one time 
| engaged as an assistant surveyor on the Cocki- 
tuate water-works, of Boston. 





Viscountess Beaconsfield, wife of Mr. Disraeli, 
| died on Sunday weck. She was twice married, 
| her first husband being Mr. Wyndham Lewis; 
and in 1839 she became the wife of Mr. Disraeli. 
| able fund, which they call the ‘Robert Falcon- | who was then thirty-four years old, she being 
, er copyright,” which they desire George Mac- | some years his senior. As she was very weal- 
| Donald to accept and seek a more congenial cli- | thy, the match gave to her husband that position 
| mate at the South for the benefit of his health, | in English society and politics which was neces- 
| which is 80 impaired that it is unsafe for him to | sary for his rise in public life, and which he nev- 
| continue lecturing. | er could have gained through the mere exercise 
| Many appreciators of the merits of Secretary | of his splendid talents. To his wife he owed 
| Boutwell are busy inducing their friends to write | the leadership of the conservative party, the 
‘letters to him urging his continuance in the | Chancellorship of the Exchequer in more than 
position of Secretary of the Treasury. It is | one Ministry, and the Premiership after the re- 
| now authoritatively stated that it is useless for | tirement of the Earl of Derby—for property is | 
; : .,. | people to be sending these letters, for Mr. Bout- | the pedestal of power in Britain, as it is every- 

lost to us, for their sympathies must abide. | \ 11 has fully decided to be a candidate for the | Where. Six years later, in 1845, Mr. Disraeli | 
Neither, are we exactly unhappy and desolate. Senatorship. published the best of his novels (with the ex- | 


A feeling of companionship remains; they are ee piper ere rev’), “Sybil 7s | 

not wholly removed; at times they arrest us by George Catlin, the celebrated American In- | — rsd os sir = mead oe | 

their nearness. It is even so; they are not far | 4i49 painter and traveller, an extended account| * id ineoribe these volume 

arness. ; S eee ‘ s 

off, and the prayers and appliances of the sub- | %f Whose travels we lately published, died on Rear eee . — ‘ed | 

enaty has not stopped short of the spiritual. | Monday morning in Jersey City of Bright's dis- rag git sn tiie i sg eee | 

y has *| A : : suffering; to one whose taste has often | 

rej i -_,/ ease of ihe kidneys. Aged seventy-eight. He, W'th te sullering; 

We journey occasionally through heavy mist © : tee Gree Fe Se ‘ sag: 
which wraps us about like a mantle. Objects “45 wen Tee eee renee, Red wat ig “i pct ithn vaporare a ent 
« : . ai : é age | their pages; to a mos al ul friend, and a per- 

are obscure, and we feel our way ; presently the | ee oo opcetan hee iaieecmas ss, fect wife.’ And now, almost twenty-eight years | 

density lessens, and gradually parts, revealing | 4USky warriors, some years since. i" ; z 


K N. H., b “father” John P _ | after the publication of “Sybil,” the “perfect | 
one of those dissolving views of lake, foliage | eene, N. H., boasts “father John Prentiss | 913» has departed from the world, to the 


and coloring which repay miles and miles of | ninety-five years of age, who has long been world’s loss. She was made a peeress by Queen 
discomfort. Itis a fairy sight, and stamps it- connected with the New IIampshire Sentinel, v | 
self indelitly. So is it with our interior experi- | and is as smart and cheery as ordinary men at 
ences. We atintervals detect voices, music, see , Sixty. He iives in a house which he built sixty 
lights, catch visions, which assuage and recon- years ago, writes a weekly article for the Sen- 
cile. Doubts vanish, speculation enlarges to tinel, and attends the Methodist church, where 
certainty. Just at this epoch, when we had 4 seat of honor is assigned him in the pulpit. 
planned so much, and meaft to do so many | His principle of editorial management was to 
things for those who have soared away, there give his readers what they wanted to know, for 
Our beloved are the their share, and what they ought to know, for 
We behold their shin- | his part, in the mutual contract. 





Some Boston ladies have made upa consider- 





midst. 
but yet there is consolation. 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


{ 


‘and title of Viscountess Beaconsfield, a title 
| that reminds one of Burke and Waller. That! 
| creation was like the elevation of Mrs. Pitt to 
| the peerage, as Baroness Chatham, some years 
| before her husband was made Earl of Chatham. 
' Perhaps Mr. Disraeli will be made Earl of Bea- 
consfield—but, so long as the state of his health t 
| will admit of his being aetive, probably he would 
first to congratulate us. | prefer to remain in the House of Commons, the 
ing faces, their outstretched arms, and hear, Mr. Robert Carter has retired from the editor- | scene of his greatness and his glory. } 
yes, hear, their ever welcome ‘‘Happy New- | ship of Appleton’s Journal and will devote his 





seems a little breaking. 


r = a | 
eee ; : : : A word or two about the ‘‘Old South” church, 
Year”! It has a charm and unction now never , entire attention to the work inthe ‘Cyclopedia i 


: 7 é oe ; 2 in the way of history. 

possible before. They are all safe, and hasten room,” where the revision of the ‘“‘New Ameri- 
to despatch the news! That thought eclipses can Cyclopedia,” prepartory to the publication 
all the rest, and we sacrifice ourselves in their of the new and improved edition, is going on 
good. We are disarmed, and not only return, with extreme care--and Mr. O. B. Bunce has 
the salutation to them, but try and join in the. been promoted to the charge. Mr. Carter has 
general acclamation. Let us, then, go into the | the reputation of haviug put the paper upon a 
highways and by-ways, and make the welkin| good course; Mr. Bunce must now sustain it. | rth side 
‘ > : : ! ye ,no side. 
ring with our good wishes to mankind as well Both gentlemen are well known in Boston, and ai 

: es eerie ; pa the present building was erected on the same 
as nearest mate. Unfurl our banner, and wave , their movements will be noted with interest. ‘ort : “Faye 
i é : : : | spot, and religious services were held in it for 
it on hill and in valley, shouting ‘‘Happy New- 
Year!” ‘‘Happy New-Year!” and from the re- 
motest circle of the universe must come the 


P ee P ji } 
ized in 1669, in consequence of a theological 


quarrel in the First church. The earlier church | 
building of this society, erected in 1669, stood | 
| for sixty years. It was of cedar, and it had a 
steeple and galleries, with the pulpit on the. 
It was taken down in 1729, when 


' 
' 


worn-out actors to which he bequeathed his! J; js internally very quaint and interesting. Its 
property shall be partly educational and self- | 


Edwin Forrest's will provides that the home for the first time on the 26th of April, 1730 (0. 8.). | 


} 


and overflowing with capital reading, largely of the | 
Christmas order, for the little people. Boston, J. L. | 
Shorey. j 
Messrs. Hurd & Moughton send out a beautifully | 
illustrated Catalogue of Standard Illustrated and Juve: | 
nile Books, in itself a holiday work. Jt is exquisitely | 
illustrated and printed. | 
The Yale Naught-ical Almanac, for 1873, is full of 
fun and frolic, and must make even the faculty laugh 
consumedly. The pictures are very grotesque. It 
will do “for any meridian.” H. R. Ellivt, 460 Chapel | 


| street, New Haven.—A. Williams & Co. have it. 


Wood's Household Magazine. for January, No. 1 of 
the 12th volume, has articles from ‘Gail Hamilton,” 
Harriet Spofford, Bebecea Harding Davis, and nu- 
merous others, has been somewhat remodeled, and is 
very cheap.—Newburgh, N. Y., 8. 8. Wood & Co. 

The Child- World, of “Gail Hamilton,” which Shep- 


jard & Gill, Boston, publish in very attractive form, 
| consists of ten cheery and interesting sketches of 


and concerning children, and they are about as win- | 
some and sweet as one can cofccive. Nothing can 
give more pleasure to the little folks than this tasteful | 


| volume. 


Lippincott’s Magazine, for January, has illustrated 
articles on iron bridges and their construction by Ed- 
ward Howland, and searching for the quinine-plant; 
and Caroline Chesebro’, Margaret J. Preston, Edgar 
Fawcett, Charies L. Norton, and others, make the 
miscellaneous reading very attractive. The monthly 
gossip is lively, the literature of the day is well-re- 
viewed, and the serial is very welcome.—A. Williams | 
& Co. ' 

Old and New, for January, #pens with a brief review 
of the events which the closing year has brought to 
pass; and a Christmas story by the editor, in his own 
inimitable vein. James Martineau contributes a vig- 
orous and thoughtful paper on Utilitarianism; a pa- | 
per by Edward Everett. hitherto unpublished, de- | 
ascribing a part of ajourney from Boston to Washing- 
ton in 1814; Bishop Thomas M. Clark has a sketch of 
“William Blake, Painter and Poet;” P.G. Hamerton 
gives counsel “To an Undisciplined Writer;” the se- 
rials by Mrs. Greenough and Mr. Hale are continued, , 
and there are the usual editorial departments. The , 
magazine begins the year well. 

Adams, Victor & Co., New York. given us in Lir- 
ingstone and His African Explorations acomp.ete his: | 
tory of the great absentee, his parentace education, 
position, and previous researches, a full account of 
the Young, Stanley and Dawson search expeditions. 
with chapters on ancient and modern Nile discovery, 
the central African slave-trade. etc.. ete.. from the 
latest authentic sources, including Livingstone’s offi- 
cial and private correspondence and government des- 
patches—the whole forming an interesting volume of 
travel and discovery, though apparently hastily com- 
piled in response to the popular interest in the sub- 
ject. It embodies, however. much useful collateral 
information in a compact form. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for January, has ar- 
ticles by Spencer, Alfred W. Bennett, Fernand Papil- 
lon, Leon Dumont, F. W. Clarke, L. J Procter. Sam- 
uel Lockwood, R. Radie, and Prof. Youmans, the ed- | 
itor—s8o, as will be seen, the best scientific minds of 
the age are laid under contribution to supply its val- 


Victoria, who was her close friend, by the style | uable pages. Prof. Clarke writes of “Evolution and 


the Spectroscope,” and makes the topic equally lucid , 
and interesting; and L. J. Procter’s article is a con- 

tributionto Fraser’s Magazine on “Dr. Livingstone.” 

in which is embodied many new facts concerning the | 
explorer. The Literary Notices and E:litor’s Table 

are well attended to, and the Miscellany suggestive 

and instructive. It is a fine beginning tor the new 

year.--A. Williams & Co. 

Harper's, forJanuary. is largely a Christmas number. 
There is a carol; a story; an elaborately illu-trated 
paper on the way Chri-tmas is kept in various coun- 
tries ; and an exquisitely written and illustrated Christ- 
mas paper. “Where is the Child?” by our old friend 
Mrs. Zadel B. Buddington of Greenfield; with these 


Home; the Sailor’s Snug Harbor, and the British Muse- 
um and its Reading-Room. The Recollections of an old 
Stager are continued; and there are additional chap- 
ters of the serials by Miss Thackeray. Charles Reade 


and Wilkie Collins. Add to these several short stories | 


and poems, and twenty-five pages editorial matter. 
and we have a superb number.—A. Williams & Co. 
have it. 

Scribner's, for January, starts off with the second 


paper. illustrated, on “New Ways in the Old Domin- | 


ion ;” Edward King tells. in an illustrated way. How 
Stanley Found Livingstone;” William Morris, Bret 


| Harte. Christini Rossetti, Charlotte F. Bates and C. 


‘the Commonwealth. This narrative indicates any 


or 


echo, ‘‘ Happy New-Year! 
Year!” 


(A pretty death’s head) on my chamber wall, 

‘Neath wild-rose stem of bud and bloom which 
all 

The summer holds for me in painted thrall. 

Symbols they seem of life whence love has 


‘Happy New- sustaining, as well as eleemosynary; that it is 
never to encourage idleness or thriftlessness in 
pepe ouse as ae any who are capable of useful exertion. His 
MINOR MATTERS. ! library is to be located at the home, which will 
Tue Exivest Deap oF 1872.—The record of ‘also contain a picture-gallery for the preserva- | 
the departed during the year now drawing toa tion of his collection, and a neat theater for pri | 
close contains the names of many who have led‘ vate exhibition and histrionic culture. to which ' 
remarkable careers. We note some of the best | Pupils shall be admitted. Lectures on science, 
known: Major-General Halleck, Bogumil Daw- , !terature and the arts are also provided for, as 
ison, Senator James W. Grimes, Earl Mayo, | well as cclebrations of the Fourth of July and | 
Mazzini, S. F. B. Morse, Erastus Corning, Rev. | Shakespeare's birthday. 
Dr. George B. Ide, Horace Mayhew, Thomas The commission appointed by the Legislature | 
Bachanan Read, Professor Albert Hopkins, Sir to contract for the two memorial stautes of 
Henry Buiwer, Freidrich Gerstacher, James; Massachusetts men to be placed in the capitol 
Gordon Benn@t, Charles James Lever, Father at Washington have made a contract with Rich- | 
Cleveland, Rev. Norman McLeod, ex-Mavor! ard S. Greenough for a statue of John Win- 








flown H 
Roses in bloom whose fragrant breath is blown; 
A pair of wings whose breath of song has flown. 
1 found a dead and frozen love, « 
"Midst wintry thoughts, which, like the cold 


ae day, 


e snow, lay 
Within a breast that waited for the May 
Now nevermore to come to that old love. 
For when the skies are cold and dark above, 
When all the soul-light has gone out from eyes 
That were love's summer skies, love looks and 


dies. Bigelow, Rev. Charles Brooks, David Paul | throp, Mr. Greenough having submitted a sketch 
Ah! wherefore should the sad sight come to Brown, President Juarez, Commodore Nichol- | which was greatly admired by the members of 
me? 


,diers, eager to insult those by whom they were , 


sie Ron ss ; ie: ihe hte . 
sounding 2 rd over the pulpit, its high sqnare | $. Calverley have poems; George MacDonald givesja 
box-pews, its double tier of galleries, in fact its | spiritual song; P. G. Hamerton discusses new-pa- 
whole appearance, attract the visitor's attention, | bers and reading: Dr. Hulland continues his ‘Arthur 
and lead him to inquire into its history, if he Bonnicastie;” Bryant has a translation of a French 
does not already know it. The Old South is P°¢™> Col. Lgginson talke interestingly of “Inter: 
ee : : , collegiate scholarships.” ana Warner tells the story 
frequendy mentioned in the pages devoted to | of a Night in the Garden of the Tuileries; Edward 
the history of Boston before and during the Rev-  Eggiesten has a Christmas gho-t-story; and there are 
olution. When the meetings of citizens became | other attractive contents. The number, it will be 
too large to be accommodated in Faneuil Hall, ; *€¢™ )* #Toyal one in favors to readers and sub- 
: scriber.—A. Williams & Co. 
then much smaller than now, they adjourned to | 


: . i Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames has written a very inter- 
thie church. Here Joseph Warren st ond | esting. and in some respects touching. narrative of 


delivered his fearless oration on the anniversary | the Cary sisters under the title of 4 Memorial of Alice 
of the massacre of March 5, 1770, in defiance of ; and Phabe Cary. and Hurd & Houghton have pub- 
the threats of those in authority, and in the | lished . — eg siving hay steel por- 
. traits 0 e subjects ofthe memoir. XO more sym- 
; Here were held the — } pathetic or appreciative interpreter of their lives and 
of meetings that culminated in the destruction | g.pirations than Mrs. Ames could be named for this 
of the detested tea. 


presence of soldiery. 


so cordially hated, but whom they held so com- | 


They established a crogshop in the lower | fascinating, even, than by any previous biography. | 
gallery, which they prese.y. 1 in part for spec- | It is a noble testimonial to two noble women.—W. H. | 
' 
! 


| Piper & Co. have the volume. 


~ | Romance o 


' bent in no degree mollifies. 
| 
| course of her long residence in the East. gained a 


people; many of the narratives she gives she vouches 
| for as facts which came under her own observation ; 
others are derived from other sources; but all to 
Western readers will have the charm of nevelty and 
freshness. The narrative is on the whole a sad his- 
tory of atrocities and degradation to women, and it 
is not strange Mrs. Leonowens dedicates the work “to 
the noble and devoted women whom I learned to 
know, to love and esteem, containing a record of 
some of the events counected with their lives and 
sufferings.” It is profusely illustrated. 

Christmas Eve and Christmas Day, the ten Christ- 
mas stories, by Edward E. Hale (which Roberts 
Brothers have had the honor to bring out simultane- 
| ously with His Level Best trom O-good’s press), show, 
| as well as any previous compilation of Mr. Hale's et- 


was disconcerted by the peculiar behavior of | 'siens.his charming qualities as a story-teller. If 


there is one thing more than another that impresses 
us im his writings itis the value he places upon hearty 
earnestuess and practical usefulness, and the folly of 
frivolity, idleness and indifference to the comfort and 
welfare of these about us. His suggestions, though 
most quietly made, go straight to the consciousness 
of all delinquents; and one cannot rise from a peru- 
sal ot his volumes without mentally determining to 
be more like the heroes and heroines depicted than 
| ever before. Hence all his writings have a healthful 

and elevating influence—and the more of them we 
can have the better. Inthis yolume we have, ia fact. 
| nine stories, only one of which has never before been 
published. and an essay on the first Christmas of the 
King of Italy in Rome. Not only will good reading 
) be found here for the season, in particular, but for all 
| the year round, for all classes of people, and for all 
sorts of libraries, in general. 





cal economy, and vigorously exhibits and defends the 
“protective system” as known in this country, is 
| The Unity of Law, as Exhibited in the Relations of 
| Physical, SSWal Mental and Moral Science, by Hen- 
| ry C. Carey, published by Henry C. Baird, Phila- 
j delphia, and for sale by A. Williams & Co., in this 
city. It is dedicated to Prof. Eugene Dilhring, of the 
| University of Berlin, whose “great work of proving to 
the German nation that domestic interdependence, na- 
| tional independence. public peace and private happi- 
bess, tend always to march hand-in-hand together,” re- 
ceives high encomium fron the author of this volume 
It treats ofa science based on assumptions (free trade) ; 
of science and its methods; of man, the subject of 
social science; of the physical and social laws of so- 
cietary organization; of matter and mind; of mind 
and morals; of civilization, scientific relations, and 
definitions ; and, in an appendix, of the law of distri- 
bution, occupation of the earth, statistical facts, the 


| A book which goes at once to the bottom of politi- 
| 


tariat. It willthus be seen the discussion is broad 
and thorough, and we may add eloquent and very 
suggestive; whether convincing or not, one will say 
according to his already formed opinions, if he be of 
mature years and accustomed to his own thinking. 
For a young student it is an admirable treatise, fair, 
candid, and complete. He nevertheless will want to 
consult Bastiat, Mill, and other apostles of the free- 
trade gospel, before he can say he bas received all the 


very potential. An excellent index concludes the 
volume. 


An Autobiography. With Essays.—Roston, A. Wil- 
liams $ Co.—None who have ever breathed the atmos- 
phere of that hard, old-fashionea New England 
thought, which the author well describes as existing 
sixty years ago, can hardly fail to sympathize with the 
man and the minister in his series of disappointments 
—or, perhaps, of unexpected results. Standing outside 
the circles wherein he moved, or against which he 
came in collision, we think we perceive his mistake. 
In vain he may deny it; he was of a school, or sect, 
as much as any other. Its limits, perhaps, were 
not so well defined. but it was no less a sect, and 
not a modern one, at that. His scorn of some of the 
peculiarities of faith, or only of usage of others, 
proves that. Then, again, when he went with his 
“thought” into a parish which had its “thought”—or 
creed, say—it beeame one versus many—the many 
having an indisputable right to a certain kind of in- 
struction, understood or implied in the contract, and 
by the usages. If the foundation of his teaching was 
laid upon Plutarch’s Lives, rather than Butler's An- 
alogy and the Bible, as he seems to intimate, per- 
haps the fault was in himself from the beginning. 
He may talk about independence, but the truth is 
men are social, not segregated in any respect, and 
thechurch is but the extension of the tamily, like 


amount of exacting personality and arrogant indi- 
vidualism, of which, it is true, there is seemingly 
a charming unconsciousness. Notwithstanding all 
this cant about “brotherhood” and the “age,” we yet 
sympathize with our unknown author in his personal 


An elegant holiday book, and at the same time an | 
| intensely interesting narrative of heathen life. is The P Epp 
f the Harem, by Mra. Anna H. Leonowens, | with a less amount of kicking than usual from 


Siamese 


Mrs. Leonowens, in the 


“Warrington.” , 
. 
{| Feom the Springticld Reprhlicen ? 
THE EXTRA SESsION, 

‘called at the solicitation of Boston, gets off 
| the Bostonians. Indeed, the newspapers gener- 
[ally are quite courteous, if not wholly compli- 
jmentary. If the two houses had al stained 

from attempting to censure Mr. Sumner there 
would probably have been but little dissatisfac- 
tion with its action. The legalizing of the Old 
| South lease, though grievous to be borne by 
| the antiquarian and by a portion of the Ortho- 
| dox community, will no doubt be forgotten be- 
| tore many weeks. Deacon Lothrop and the 
| standing committee put the thing through in a 
stvle worthy of John Calvin himself. There 
was something admirable in the position of Dea- 
con L., an occupant of Mr. Whitman’s pew for 
twelve years, refusing to recognize Mr. Whit- 
man as a voter in the meeting of pew proprie- 
tors because the pew stood in the name of the 
owner's father, deceased. The deacon will car- 
ry a certificate of pluck and determination with 
him to the other world, if not of equity and 
kindness. Worthy of Calvin, did I say? I 
hardly know of any equal exhibition of valor 
on the righteous side since the day of Jael and 
Sisera, the “interview” between whom is re- 
corded in the book of the Judges. Sisera, you 
know, had taken refuge in Jael’s tent (a liber- 
al translation might render this per), and Jael 
had covered him with a mantle, and given him 
milk to drink. ‘Then (saith the writer), Jael, 
Heber’s wife, took a nail of the tent, and took a 
hammer in her hand, and went softly unto him, 
and smote the nail into his temples, and fastened 
itinto the ground (for he was fast asleep and 
weary); so he died. And behold, as Barak 
pursued Sisera, Jael came out to meet him, and 
said unto him, Come and I will show thee the 
man whom thou seekest. And when he came 
into her tent, Sisera lay dead, and the nail was 
in his temples.”"—In the Senate, Mr. Sheldon 
of Deertield, who has a genuine love for old 
things, took the ‘‘desecration” of the “Old 
South” very much to heart, and, had he been 
aided by a tew others of like spirit, might have 
organized a successful opposition to the bill. 
But the utilitarian spirit was too strong, though 
it is not clear that utility has gained anything. 

MR. SUMNER. 

The resolution declaring that Mr. Sumner’s 
bill providing that ‘‘the names of battles with 
fellow-citizens shall not be continued in the ar- 
my register or placed on regimental colors of 
the United States, is an insult to the loyal sol- 
diery, and that its passage would depreciate 
those grand achievements, and that such legis- 
lation meets the unqualified condemnation of 
the people of the State,” is partly true and partly 
not. ‘That the bill meets with disapproval and 
condemnation from a majority of the people, is 
probably true; that it is an insuit and a depre- 
ciation of loyal service, is not true. Nobody 
believes that the Senator has any different mo- 
tive now than he had in 1862, when he made the 
same proposition; Mr. Porter, of Revere, in- 
deed, took the ground that this was in conform- 
ity with his opinions expressed in 1845, fitteen 
years before there was any war, or loyal sol- 
diery, or battles with fellow-citizens. 1t would 
have been far better to make an issue with Mr. 
Sumner on politics—and at an earlier day, say 
in August, when the State convention met. But 
polifics were ina ticklish position then. Mr. 
Sumner, though unquestionably in a weak posi- 
tion as far as regarded the sympathy and opin- 
ion of the great majority of the voters in the 
contest between Grant and Greeley, was then 
thought to be still a power in the campaign. 
Votes were wanted all round the country; it 
was not thought worth while to denounce him 
too severely; the convention met, expressly 
declined to make an issue with him on questions 
where an issue would have been proper and 
manly, andadjourned. Even the loyal soldiery 
was dumb; the colonels and captains who had 
fought, and the colonels and captains who did 
not fight; the battle-scarred and the battle- 
scared alike, were then equally cautious; pru- 
dence prevailed in the case of one sct and some- 
thing else in the case of the other set. Yet, as 
svon as it is manifest that Mr Sumner has got 
no friends, the slimmest possible pretext is found 
for an attack upon him. It is idle to say that 
there are no politics in this movement. Doubt- 
less, as I said last week, there are plenty of 
motives; prominent among them are patriotic 
instinct and comradeship. lam not one of those, 
as you know, who believe that Butler has his 
finger in every pie, though it is not stating the 
case too strongly to say that if he had twenty 
fingers there would be twenty pies with each a 
finger in them. If he knew of this affair, he 
was in it, of course. But I see no evidence 
that his influence is large enough in the Legis- 
lature or elsewhere to control sucli a matter as 
this. Motives were almost as numerous as the 
members who voted for the resolution. 

The mention of Mr. Sumner’s bill of 1862 
calls to mind certain reminiscences of political 
comradeship akin to those which were dwelt 
on so forcibly by Hoyt and others of the mili- 
tary service. In that year there was a contest 
of political ideas in Massachusetts which men of 
the anti-slavery school ought to ro member and 








and professional disappointments, and commend him 
to that unfailing Friend who can give a serene old age | 
and a glorious hereafter. 

Rome and the Papacy is the name given to a tranala- | 
tion, published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, of | 
Edmund About’s “Commentaries on the Roman Ques | 
tion.” The translation is prefaced with a careful | 
statement of the condition, rank and power of the | 
church officials, and also of the common people of the | 
Papal States. In one or two opening chapters is given | 
a description of the sacred college and the pontificial 
government. Then, commencing with the conclive | 
of 1823, follows'i comprehensive history of the reigns 
of the last three popes. Not only their elections and | 
acts while in power, but their personal appearance and | 


| especially their characters, are minutely and vividly 


described. Therelentless and methodical machinery 
by which the church deprives.her cardini ls not only 
of every inducement and incentive to virtue and holi- 
ness of life. but evenof any definite certainty. if there 
be, or can be, any sneh qualities in humanity, is delin, 
eated with power and precision. The revelation can 
not fail to intensify antipathy to the papal rule, the 
papal functionaries, and the holy papal office itself. 
In the concluding chapter, which is upon the Roman 
Question in its present aspect, insecurity and insta- 
bility of every natior of Europe is traced directly to | 
the agency of the papal office. The 


| 


toman church, 


, and not England. 18 made answerable for the igno- | 


rance and degradation of Ireland. “If Spain lives 
likea nation in astate of decline, the pope is the cause 
of her consumption.” Even Russia is hampered and | 
hindered by the check of this “petty King of Rome.” | 
“The Papacy is not an element of order. Every- | 
where it fights against liberty ; among some peoples it | 
goes so far as to menace the government.” “It does | 
more than alarm; it kindles up civil wars.” This is 
said of the pope as a temporal sovereign, after the 
statement that as a spiritual chief—as a pontiff—he no 
longer exi-ts. The pontificate is at an end. The | 
book is published in this country us a warning to en- 
lightened Americans of what may be expected, here, | 
should Catholicism ever gain, among us, the strength | 
and power that some predict. As anexposé of Pope- | 
ry in vivid and thorough manner the book is of great | 
value.—Lee & Shepard have it for sale. | 
W:, have of late years been greatly pleased with the | 
prominence ot the researches of Mr. Richard Froth- 
ingham into the early history of our country, and of | 
those special events which have been so clearly iden- 
tifled with it as to partake in large measure of its gen- 


The society was the j Christmas souvenirs, there are four illustrated papers ! i 
third Congregational in Boston, and was organ- on Locomotion, Past and Present; the old Romans at} 


eral interest. “The History of Charlestown,” “The 
History of the Siege of Boston, and of the Battles of | 
Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill.” and **The Life 
and Times of Joseph Warren,” are such specialties as 
have shown rare aptness on the part of Mr. Frothing- 
ham to deal with a grander theme; and we are not. | 
therefore. surprised to tind now ou our table The Rise 
of the Republic of the United States from his able and 
| exhaustive pen, which his famed publishers, Messrs. 
Little, Brown & Co. have presented. in sumptuous 
typography. in a volume of over 60 pages. The ma- 
ternal for this work has. according to the author’s 
preface. been accumulating for over thirty-flve years, 
This fact shows the immense study and research that 
has been given to make the dissertation complete- 
And now that it comes to us in systematic, orderly, 
consecutive form, Wwe perceive at a glance that we 
have a volune unique in its topic, and that is, abso- 
Intely. without a complement in the whole political 
history of our country. It is 4 broad and intelligent 
chapter upon the nationality and republicanism of 
Ame: ica—a philosophic statement, at the same time, 
of the underlying causes that made our form of gov- 
ernment democratic rather than monarchical. Of 
course such a Work as this has a «upreme interest for 
every -tudent of politics, and carries also a fillip to 
every well-informed reader to master its minutest de- 
tails. Commencing with the formation of the con- 
‘federation of 1643. Mr. Frothingham follows the 
growth of the spirit of local self-government. which 
| had its culmination in the Declaration of Independ- 
| ence until the establishment of the Federal govern- 
ment in 1789. This is a broad sweep of time in which 
‘to observe the working of guiding principles; but 


facts of each case obtained. We should not, | Twas not the cold that killed thee, chickadee? | Simeon Leland, Lowell Mason, Hon Ralph J: | before stated, a~contract had been made with house as a riding-school and place for cavalry | nves of the Carys are made more conspicuous and American press. 


appreciate. It was the year wher Hunkerism 
here in Massachusetts organized itself to pre- 
vent the reélection of John A. Andrew as gov- 
ernor, and Charles Sumner as senator. It was 
the year when was decided the qucstion wheth- 
er a more radical issue should or should not be 
made with the rebellion; whether Africa should 
be carried into the war by the employ ment of black 
men as soldicrs, and whether the government 
should stop maundering and sniveliing about the 
abstract question of the right to secede, and 
fight out the war on the real and vital issue— 
the existence of slavery. I say it was the year 
when this question was decided, because it can- 
not be doubted that, if Massachusc¢ tts had fallen 
back in 1862, and had defeated Andrew and 
Sumner, Mr. Lincoln would not bive gone for- 
ward, or, at least, not have gone forward so 
firmly, and have raised the issue which finally 
gave us victory by enlisting on one side the 
moral power which was stronger than regi- 
ments. I well remember the incident alluded 
to by Mr. Bird, not long ago, when a few radical 
Republicans, four or five at .most, organized 
the plan of compelling the Republican State con- 
convention to nominate Mr. Sumner, and fight 
ing the ‘‘People’s party, as it darcd to call it- 
self, on its own chosen ‘‘conservative”, ground. 
And if any one doubts the difficulties of the sit- 
uation, I should like to have him joak back and 


| read the speeches and resolutions of Joel Par- 


ker and Leverett Salstonstall and the men who 
tried by that movement to make the war a war 
for ‘‘the flag” only, and not for freedom and re- 
generation. Charles Sumner was the great 
central figure of that contest, and from that 
time forward to the end of reconstruction he 
was the great civic hero of the crisis. Deny it 
who may, history will inevitably and with em- 
phasis declare this. And there is mo power 
which can obliterate the record. Plenty of rea- 
sons existed why the people, who are greater 
and wiser than any man or any body of men less 
than the whole number, should not follow the 
senator last fall. Sufficient now to say that he 
gave them no satisfactory reasons for going with 
him. But this is no good reason for a vote of 
censure on a matter which is (compared with 
the presidential question ) of trivial consequence, 
and for which the people care in comparison 
little or nothing. It is a heap sort of valor, 
however well-founded on patriotic instinct, 
which now seeks to degrade so great a man, 80 
pure a citizen, so eminent a statesman, the civic 
hero of the legislative department of the gov 
ernment from the beginning to the end of the 
war. 
THE SESSION 

lasted longer than most persons expected, 
though it is hard to see how, in the excited 
state of feeling on the subject of insurance, any 
jegislation could have been perfected much ear- 
jier. Popular discontent found a mouth-piece 
jn one member with his fifty-four worthless pol- 
jcies in his pocket, each of which policies was 
made the pretext for two separate and distinct 
speeches. Yet without Mr. AbLott’s and Mr. 
Jernegan’s utterances of the popuiar discon- 
tent, itis doubtful if the insurance companies 
would not have had an easier time, and perhaps 
a less eqvitable bill. The act is doubtless im- 
perfect, and will need amendment, especially in 
section eleven, which was wrongly engrossed 
(for the information of the carpers I am glad to 
say through no fault of the clerk of the Honse or 
the clerk of the Senate). The subject of muni- 
cipal and State insurance has begun to be talked 
about, and there seems no insuperable obstacle 
‘to either, or to a combination of both. It is 
| easy enough, always, to arrange details of any 
such plan, or of any plan of business legisla- 


|tion which may be agreed upon. The great 
question is one of principle. Is it or is it not 
| legislation in the proper direction? The gov- 


ernment control over the telegraph is a similar 
| question. Shall government do the peoples’ 
business, or let them do it? Shall government 


In 1775 he British sol- , pious work. She knew the si-ters intimately. shared | Mr. Frothingham has discharged his duty with pa | be paternal or fraternal? And in this point of 
their confidences, and is herself of the right poetical | tienee, extraordinary care, and most exhilarating en- | view, after all, it is not enough to show that in- 
and tender nature to do them full justice. Many new | thusiasm. As a whole, it is one of the most interest | surance or ereeeting may be done cheaper 
: i . : , : : : ¢ facts are brought out, as well as numerous poems not | ing—we may say with confidence one of the most val- , by government than by individual or corporate 
son, ex-Assistant Postmaster-General Randall, the commissign. Previously to this, as we have | pletely in their power, occupied this meeting- | ,orore published; and ‘the pure, aspiring. loveable | uable— publications that have emanated from the | enterprise. There is the question whether the 


great amount of governmental machinery re- 
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quired for doing such work (even though for 
the time being the work may be done more 
cheaply, and an army of agents and middle-men 
may be set adrift and earning something) will 
not gradually enervate and steal away tat vi- 
tality and self-dependence which is the staff of 
. moral and intellectual life. Shall a man cut off 
his legs because it takes a considerable amount 
of cloth to clothe them? The usual fuss oc- 
curred in relation to compensation. The pay- 
roll of the members amounts to about $55,000 ; 
and the mileage, stationery, extra pay of clerks, 
sergeant-at-arims, etc., to tive or six thousand 
more; possivly, the whole expense of this ses- 
sion is $65,000. Some time will be saved, next 
year, however. ‘Tne pay of the members 
amounts to about $7 per day; at the regular 
session it was about $6. But I don’t imagine 
the people care so much about the difference as 
the 7ranscript supposes. 
ET CETERA. : 
The Tribune, the Credit Mobilier, the city 
electiun—there are plenty of matters for con- 
versation at Parker's, Young’s, in the newspa- 
er offices, and other places where newspaper 
men do congregate. ‘The mention of the news- 
papers puts me in mind to say that Mr. Edward 
King’s triends will meet him to bid him good-by 
befure he leaves on his trip southward for Scrib- 
ner’s Monthly. ‘There is a movement here for 
a press club, or something of the sort—I don’t 
know as it has yet got a name. Both young 
and old members of the profession, regulars 
and atuateurs, take an interest in it. Some ot 
the Globe people (1 beg pardon, Z'he Globe, 1 
should say) are in it, and very clever tellows 
they are, too. Tunis is a strangely uninterest- 
ing paper, yet I find itis liked by a great many ; 
and { suppose it is improving. Newspaper peo- 
pile like 1t least, for tuey are quickest to observe 
its deticiencies in news, and its generally medi- 
ocre tone. It is also very narrow and bigoted 
in its politics. Mr. Whipple’s column is al- 
ways goods; and after this 1 should say that 
Mr. C. E. Pascvue’s articles on foreign topics 
come next in interest. Mr. Pascoe is also writ- 
ing some good things for the Commercial Bul- 
letin. ‘Lue other dailies hold the tenor of their 
way. The Journal has done specially good 
service in expusing the fraud in the ward two 
vote. ‘Che .Vews startles everybody by promise 
of a quarto sheet and a new press, and it has 
more editorial writing, apparently by a lawyer, 
being too much on legal topics. Alter a strug- 
gle tue News may live and thrive. The Times 
iuas been greatly improved in its news depart- 
ment and in the quantity of matter it gives. 
Mr. Parker has got his Lvening Gazette well 
started again, and Mr. Montoe is certainly one 
of the best writers of editorials connected with 
the Buston press. But people talk about the 
Tribune more than about the internal atfairs ot 
the Buston papers. It seems incredible that 
Mr. Coltax sould have been rejected on ac- 
count of Credit Mobilier. This would argue 
too great shallowness and injustice on the part 
of the stockholders. 1 do not believe that any 
one of the men the people of Massachusetts 
have been accustomed to have confidence in— 
Dawes, or Wilson, or Boutwell, or Eliot—were 
brived, or ‘‘approached” with any view to brib- 
ery, by Mr. Aumes, or anybody else.—Dr. Hol- 
land has an article on the Beecher and Wood- 
hull scandal, in which he takes ground substan- 
tially that all suspected ‘‘Christians” ought to 
have the benefit uf a doubt. I weuld not con- 
tine the principle to preachers and church-mem- 
bers—especially as on the average they are no 
more likely tu ve honest than members of Con- 
gress who have been thought well of for twenty 
or thirty years. As to temptation, the matter 
stands avout equal. If the clergy are suscepti- 
ble to female induences, sv are members of Cun- 
gress to the seductions of their brethren who 
hoid ‘:goud things” in their pockets, such as 
gtucks and bonds. I don’t mean in either case 
tu assent to Dr. Holland’s broad doctrine, which 
you will tind stated in the January number otf 
Scrioner’s Magazine. It will be embraced ea- 
gerly by every slandered good man, and eke by 
every bad mau who is spoken against, but it has 
its limitatiuns, 1 suspect. Mr. Leavitt Alley 
will be as enthusiastic over it as the most inno- 
Cent man in the community. That the Trune 
should say No to Colfax, on the strength of the 
recent investigation, of which we know little 
or nothing, is strange if not incredible. 





———— 


Hon. Carl Schurz on “Germany and 
France.” 


SOUTH-END CUUKSE LECTURE. 


The victory of Germany over France was the 
astonishment of the world. While many peo- 
ple thought that it was coming, only a few proba- 
bly teoagat that it would come with such crush- 
ing force and such quick decision. I don’t in- 
tend to lay before you this evening a detailed 
account of the battles, sieges and events of that 
victory, but they were tremendous. I will 
rather give a sketch of the accomplished, and 
atill probable, consequences of the results which 
tullowed. It is, of course, necessary that we 
tirst take a look at the combatants, and we will 
first notice the people of Germany. Most of 
those who have never travelled in Europe 
know the German only from what they have 
seen of him in our cities and manufacturing 
tewns, and gain the idea that he is a quiet, lib- 
eral and thrifty toiler, who labors under the 
disadvantage of a strange language to express 
his ideas, thoughts and feelings. You do not 
see in him the original thinker, the pro- 
found explorer and the deep scientist. In fact, 
America has been accustomed to look upon 
the German with a sort of benevolent conde- 
scension. The German, generally speaking, 
has never been a favorite in the tamily of na- 
tions. With allhis literary attributes, his scien- 
titic discoveries and bold philosophical inquiries, 
he has never acquired that alliance which has 
made France the pet of nations. For such rea- 
sons the German has never been borne along 
on a syuipathetic public opinion in the world, 
and omer nations have seemed always to look 
over their heads, and for centuries the Germans 
lacked that element of strength necessary to 
make them an independent people. Suffice 
it to say that the **Retorm” and the ‘Thirty 
Years’ War’ completed the moral disintegration 
of the whole German Empire, once the great 
continental power of the moral and religious 
world. 

Germany once lived only as a geographical 
name. ‘The nation was cut up into a large 
number of territorial and political sections, and 
duzens or scores of duchies, electorates and 
principalities, some of which were so small 
that it a man were to walk across them ona 
rainy day, a whole principality would be likely 
to stick to his boots. Thus Germany, once the 
most turmidable part of Europe, the great cen- 
tral enpire on the continent, became the prey 
of foreign enemies, and their unsettled condi- 
tion could not fail to break their self-reliance, 
and the German did not feel himself to be a 
brother of the great family. His national pride 
was broken, and his aspiration moved in the 
lower circles of his own party. This was Ger- 
many in the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries. Tis gave them the propensity to respect 
nobody but themselves, and a solidity and thor- 
oughness of character. You will tind that char- 
acteristic sullin them. The German is very un- 
like the fancy man who wears all his valuables 
on his shirt-tcont. This will apply not only to 
the Germans whom you may meet in the work- 
shop, but to the student who tries to penetrate 
to the bottom of things and who sincerely knows 
what he says when he tells youthatthe more he is 
praised the better he kngws that he knows noth- 
ing. During this period of national misery of 
which I have spoken, their home-life was, in 
some respects, tay nursery of moral and mental 
productiveness, the hizhest aspiration, and pre- 
pared the people tor the future national life re- 
served for them. 

fhe growth of Prussia has been a develop- 
ment of the last two centuries. In the course 
of time she became the leading Protestent pow- 
er in Germany. As Protestantism in its first 
stages Was & reactionatory movement against 
the dagrant abuses embodied in the Church of 
Rome, it very naturally became one of the most 
active powers in the worid at thattime. It is 
very true that Prussia never was what would be 
called a free country. Parliamentary institu- 
tions remained long unknown to them. But 
Prussia had some ot the elements of progress 
which were sure of producing their legitimate 
effect, and among these were her stringent laws 
for universal education, which have always re- 
ceived the fostering caré of the government; 
the strictest organization of their civil and mili- 
tary discipline, and their economy in matters of 
government. 
very luw, and in some cases mean and almost 
contemptible, yet the average officer will literally 
starve rather than steal, and defalcations and 
embezzlements are scarcely known; and in this 
point there is great ditference between Germany 
and this country, tor there they do not deem it 
fashionable to uphold their base actions by sim- 
ply stealing themselves rich. There is not a 
civil service in the world that is conducted on 
such frugal and economical principles as that of 
Prussia. In the army the learned student: are 
ona eommon ground with all the others, and 
the etfect is to raise the whole mgss of the mili- 


tary to a high level and a comme: patriotic ar- | 


dor, and the Prussian army is properly said to 
be the people in arms. 

In this way Prussia worked herself up to 
greatness among the powers of Europe, while 
Germany remained unconstructed and feeble, 
for Germany was only a loose compact of the 
state governments against foreign esemies con- 
tinually paralyzed by the jealousies of its owp 
people. Prussia was not what might be called 
a lovable people, but was without any sentimen- 
tai grade. It was, as v-any have called it, the 
*‘polive nation.” Constitutional reform came 
to Pruscis entirely after the revolution of 1848. 
By the Prussian people I mean all those of the 
original Prussian stock of the Great Electorate 
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of Frederick the Great. In many respects 
they were to Germany what the Yankees are to 
this country, who are known all through the 
United States as being not exactly the most 
amiable people in the world. We find in Prus- 
sia much of the same impulse and spirit; that 
earnestness of purpose and that perseverance 
which ends in success and which is so common 
in all New Englanders. In the revolution of 
1848, when all Europe seemed to see the dawn 
of a new era in Europe, the first cry was that 
the Ger:nan nation must be acknowledged, and 
then the Germans turned to Prussia and put the 
whole ship into their hands. But in 1848 the 
heart of national desire was once more pros- 
trated, and defeat and political reaction followed, 
and Germany remained as she had been long 
before. I need hardly tell you that individual 
genius is in republics more a luxury than an ac- 
[gual necessity, for when the individual has 
passed away the people are still left with power 
to direct themselves. Butin monarchies, where 
the people are merely the instrument of force, 
the individual genius of the leader is of more 
importance than the quality of the masses. 

Let us look at Bismark; first a simple noble- 
man, then a Count, next a Prince, and at last 
the most popular man in Germany and probably 
the most powerful man in Europe. He is not 
and never was, strictly speaking, a man of the 
people. He was educated for the civil service 
rather than for the military, and at one time 
was perhaps the most detested mao in Germany. 
But the vigor and clearness of his mind could 
not be obstructed Ly strange dogmas or formu- 
las, and he was determined to go on and work 
for the freedom of Germany. Bismark, through 
his various promotions and changes of opinion, 
in all the offices he held, ever kept in view the ad- 
vancement of Prussia. There wasa period in his 
life when he was so strong an upbolder of abso- 
lutism that he came to be regarded as a man liv- 
ing two or three hundred years after his time. 
With a sudden change to reactionist principles 
he threw overboard a large portion of his preju- 
dices as unnecessarv ballast.. It was as ambas- 
sador to Paris that he made Louis Napoleon’s 
acquaintance, an acquaintance which was des- 
tined to become very interesting in the course 
oftime. His calculations tor popularity were 
based on the longing of the national heart for 
unity, and by this has he risen. Personally he 
is pleasant, communicative and truthful. In- 
deed, he is reputed to be the inventor of a new 
diplomatic art, that of speaking the truth, which, 
vy the way, in the present condition of diploma- 
cy, is perhaps the most effectual mode of con- 
cealment. King William is just the master for 
such a minister. Early in lite he was a perfect 
martinet, and even now he has a weakness for 
the petty details of the service. He has sense 
enough, however, to become an instrument of 
power in the-hands of genius. 

The French people have for centuries been 
the pets of the family of nations. They have 
been not only the leaders of fashion in point of 
dress, but in social lite, literature and ways of 
thinking. All nations recognized them as their 
superiors. Indeed, this superiority was so 
deeply acknowledged that in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, when it was the fashion 
tor French kings to keep a mistress, a king of 
Prussia did the same thing at a great inconven- 
ience, simply that he might be regarded as a 
true king of the French tashion. Even now 
this charm is not entirely dispelled, and it has 
its effect even in America. ‘The French revo- 
lution swept over that country in 1789, and the 
people broke away from feudalism and there 
was a new era in their government, and an im- 
pulse was given to liberal aspirations all over 
Europe, and France had held for centuries the 
privilege of a great and mighty power, and the 
great cities were invested with a peculiarly 
strong power, and combined in one governmen- 
tal power which ruled the country which pas- 
sively received it.. The Frenchman is also a 
natural actor. He never forgets to press his 
point when the occasion offers. He never for- 
gets that the world is a theater, and performs to 
make an impression upon the imagination as 
well as upon the mind. It is true that Paris is 
France, and it was true when Louis XIV. 
slapped his boot-leg with his sabre and said, ‘‘I 
am the city.” He was right. Paris is France, 
having absorbed in itself all the motive power 
of France. This one city, which contains but 
two of the thirty-seven millions of Frenchmen, 
has the full cuntrol of the minds of the’ people. 
[tis the mistortune of France that Paris does 
the thinking for the country, and relieves the 
rest of the people of their business in this di- 
rection. Paris makes a revolution and says, 
*‘Now we have a republic.” It is all over, and 
he who is master ot Paris is master of France.. 

fhe common population are the most ignorant 
and superstitious portion of the European people. 

The French peasant has not the remotest idea 
of what local self-government is. He simply 
votes now-and-then for a member to the Na- 
tional Assembly, of whose political views he 
knows nothing, and has not the slightest idea of 
what the trouble in the Assembly is all about. 
He thinks France the greatest country on earth, 
and Paris the head of France. Paris made the 
revolution of 1848 and drove away Louis Phil- 
ippe. A constitution was made, and according to 
it a President was elected by universal suffrage, 
and Paris had done it all. When the people 
are to take the defence of the country into their 
own hands then are they in the greatest danger. 
Louis Napoleon presented himself as a candi- 
date for the head of the republic and was 
elected. To them his very name signified hap- 
piness to the government. It was the name 
they voted for. What did the peasantry care 
for the republican government! They voted, 
and he was emphatically elected by the peas- 
antry of France. He aspired to absolute power 
as a matter of course. To promote his own 
aggrandizement he played upon the weaknesses 
of the French people, took away their liberties 
and made them believe it was all right, and 
made them believe that they enjoyed political 
equality before the law, when, in fact, they 
were under a perfect despotism. His was a 
government of corrupt officers in the worst 
sense of the term, and, like Fleury after the 
disaster at Sedan, they could say when it was 
all over, ‘‘Well, it’s all right; we have had a 
jolly time of it, anyway.” The silence of Na- 
poleon, which was so long thought to presage a 
wonderful wisdom, proved but the screen for his 
perfect weakness. He was like the sphynx of 
history; the sphynx asked of every one that 
came the riddle, ‘‘What am I?” Bismark, 
nothing daunted answered, *‘You are a hum- 
bug,” and the Napoleonic sphynx went up. A 
ruler who had absorbed all the power in himself 
without the genius to wield it could have ex- 
pected no other fate. 

Mr. Schurz then spoke of the war of 1870, 
and said, What are to be its results and possi- 
ble consequences? The downfall of Louis Na- 
poleon, and the establishment of a republic in 
France; is that result likely to be given up? 
I think it is ju8t as impossible as to sup- 
pose that fone who has had the small-pox 
should make an effort to get it again. All 
hail the republic! All the sympathies of our 
hearts are with those who wisely strive to make 
it so. The three enemies to the republic in 
France are the ignorance of the masses, the 
system of centralization of government, and 
the instability of suciety. The cause of their 
disaster does not rest wholly on the blunders of 
a few officers, and with the night of ignorance 
will also banish the fatal practice of self-adula- 
tion which has made them blind to their own 
interests. Sp far the large majority of the 
French people have supposed that their whole 
strength lay in their system of centralization of 
government, but it is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times that this delusion is passing 
away. They have formerly talked of ‘‘the rev- 
olution” as an affair to be regarded with rever- 
ence, and there have been men who were free to 
say that a revolution ought to be the chief state 
of society, and this opinion is now entertained 
by many of the leaders of the Commune, with 
whom the revolution is a sublime idea. M. 
Theirs is a man of immense experience, pos- 
sessed of a remarkable dexterity in handling 
men. M. Leon Gambetta is a young man of 
by no means small abilities. The Assembly, as 
at present constituted, will not dissolve for fear 
of an election of a board strongly republican. 
France is under a provisional government with- 
out any written constitution. France may drift 
into a republican government, but its operation 
will depend upon the success of education, lo- 
cal self-government, and a more stable state of 
society. Germany is slowly but surely making 
her way to the same free and independent form 
of government under which we now live. He 
hoped, with his audience, that both nations 
would soon be welcomed by America as sister- 
republics. 





lots with the checks on the voting-list. In 
the case in question the committee, in following 
this course, found this result :— 
Whole No. of Whole No. of 
Ward names checked. votes cast. 
670 1687 


1 
1912 
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—e 


13 

14 

1 

16 

With the exception of Ward 2—a Democratic 
stronghold—the discrepancy in the several 
wards is hardly enough to indicate any wrong-do- 
ing; nor did the recount of votes show any con- 
siderable variance with the figures returned by 
the clerks, save in this same Ward 2. How the 
several candidates on the general ticket were 
affected by the rascalities there is shown by the 
following table :— 
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072 
1119 
1062 


ndidate. Clerk. Recount. 
William Gaston..........1,84l 1,339 
Henry L. Pierce......... 398 
Christopher A. Connor. .2,059 
Newton Tal 


Gain. Loss. 
502 


40 
631 
Ce ceececeees 5a 


“47 
35 
#21 
70 


Nehemiah Gibson.. 
Charles Hulbert..... 
Thomas L. Jenk 





Kdward A. White........1,814 
William Woolley........ 670 
Roland Worthington. ...1,870 


The excess of declared votes by the clerk is 
here so generally enormous that it affected the 
choice of Mayor and one Alderman, as above 
stated. How the ballots were managed in 
Ward 2 is thus narrated by the committee :— 

Upon opening the box containing the ballots 
there were found sixteen separate bundles of 
ballots rolled up and tied with strings, and two 
lots lying loosely at the bottom of the box. The 
bundles contained odd numbers of ballots vary- 
ing from 28 to 148. In the center of one of the 
largest bundles there were fifty-five ballots 
which had the appearance of never having been 
separated since leaving the hands of the print- 
ers. They were perfectly fresh, smooth and 
unsoiled; and the paper still retained some o 
the dampness which it had when prepared for 
the press. ° It is hardly possible that these bal- 
lots could have been cast by different individuals. 
They were all regular Democratic tickets, and 
bore neither scratches nor ‘‘pasters.” On 
either side of them, in the same bundle, the 
tickets were not assorted, some of them be- 
ing scratched, some pasted, and others un- 
marked. The ballots in the box were carefully 
counted, and the whole number (including the 
fifty-five votes which have been described) was 
found to be 1700. It appears that the number 
of names checked was 1912. . . . . The returns 
of the ward officers gave 1841 votes for William 
Gaston, 398 votes for Henry L. Pierce, making 
the whole number of votes cast for mayor 2239. 
Here we have 1700 ballots returned under seal 
as the whole number cast; 1912 names checked 
as having voted; and an official return of 2239 
votes as having been cast for one officer. 

The evidence of witnesses to the manner of 
conducting the election in this ward showed 
that the clerk was intoxicated or stupid, all 
through the day, that the inspectors ‘“‘went out” 
frequently, and that lager-beer and brandy were 
introduced behind the rail for the refreshment 
of the ward officers while on duty. They were 
wicked enough to attempt, when Pierce was de- 
clared elected by 231 majority, to overcome 
that majority, but they were not sober enough 
to conceal their bungling effort. The recount 
of the votes in the entire city shows this re- 


sult :— 

Recount. Gain. 
‘ 

8,877 

8,203 

9,416 


Loss 

498 
56 

756 


Clerks’ Ret. 
cooese 9,224 


Gaston.... 
Pierce.. ; 
Connor.....e++++ 8,957 
Talbot eee 9,375 


Bigelow 54 


236 


261 
518 


355 
469 


476 
460 
678 


Quincy... .ecee- 

Ricker....ee..... 7,979 
Sayward.....+.--11,291 

Shepard ....eeee. 7,738 

Stebbins......++. 9.872 5 
White... ...s000.. 8,740 8,288 452 
Woulley..cecs..-. 6.325 3 10 
Worthington..... 9,363 518 


The committee therefore reported that the 
following persons, having a plurality of votes, 
appear to be chosen to their respective offices, 
viz. :— 

Mayor—Henry L. Pierce. 

Aldermen—Alanson Bigelow, John T. Clark, 
Hiram Emery, Nehemiah Gibson, James Pow- 
er, William Sayward, John Brown, Leonard 
R. Cutter, Thomas Gaffield, Charles Hulbert, 
Samuel M. Quincy, Solomon B. Stebbins. 

Street Commissioner—Newton Talbot. 








The Hour of Farewell. 

This word has no significance for childhood 
and youth, but we commence its interpretation 
as soon as we enter upon active, resposible du- 
ties. Who does not remember when they be- 
lieved that all was as it seemed, and the pang 
which shot through them when the first scales 
dropped? That experience was soon followed 
by others of the same kin. Even these did not 
wholly dishearten us; hope flung her banner 
before us, and we marched in the light of its 
halo. Again and again we rose and fell, but 
despaired not. Outside overturns did not se- 
riously affect us; we rebounded by natural elas- 
ticity. 

Thus we all commence, and our ways are as 
divergent as ourselves; some strokes come to 
both sexes whose effects continue. Wounded 
to the quick. they never heal, and the scar is 
always patent to them. Early mates may be 
wrenched or exhaled, and their places remain 
unsupplied; or misplaced confidence may so 
shrivel the soul that the genuine cannot grow 
therein. There are sad adieus, like the sough- 
ing of the autumnal winds. 

We enter upon a promising business career, 
and combined circumstances render it ruinous. 
We are dashed before the very gate of appar- 
ent triumph. We cannot stop, so must under- 
take new projects. We mistake our callings, 
and must leave our consecrated nook. Our in- 
terest continues, but we lack certain indefinable 
elements of success. We cannot but shed bit- 
ter secretions, and out of such ashes it is hard 
to elicit the sparks of a fresh zest. But neces- 
sity compels, and we seck other avenues. We 
collect art-treasures for years, and in transpor- 
tation they are lost. We roam the world over, 
and gather subjects for grand, historic and de- 
scriptive paintings—when lo! the fire-king 
enters, and in the twinkling of an eye they are 
charred, crisped, utterly consumed. What a 
sigh we heave, and how deep its root! Regret 
is futile, and with leaden hands we prepare our 
pallet and endeavor to evoke new inspiration. 
We store our plates for security, and rejoice 
that they can now assist us towards a compe- 
tency. To our vision they are a little bank 
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Our City Election. 

The committee appointed to examine and re- 
port upon the condition of the vote in the sev- 
eral wards for Mayor and Aldermen at the re- 
gent municipal election submitted the results to H 
the Board on Tuesday last, and on Thursday 
| their conclusion that Henry L. Pierce (and | 
| net William Gaston) was elected Mayor, and 
Thomas Gaffield (and not Roland Worthington) 
| Alderman, was adopted. 
| This investigation has proven, first, that ir- 
regularities and miscounts are liable to take 
place in a large city at each“election when the 
| sorting has to be done in the midst of the tur- 
| moil of theelection; and, second, that deliberate 
fraud is occasionally attempted when there is a 
close contest. Qne test of the accuracy of the 


ward-officers is to compare the number of bale 











from which will flow sure rills. We dwell 
upon this cheery reflection, and linger upon our 


oasis. Suddenly all is dark; some pall is 


: thrown about us; our dream is dissolved; all is 


gone in the sweep of an overwhelming disaster. 
What a sickness comes over us, and how vain 
appear all efforts! We cannot exist in this at- 
mosphere. We must rouse and solicit the gods 
anew. 

How we adore a beautiful child! It is equal 
to an entire conservatory. Its aura is roses 
and perfume. But, while we gaze, a pestilen- 
tial disease attacks our idol, and soon compels 
us to hide it from view. Is there not agony 
here! The Father only knows. What pre- 
parations to receive an absent son! How the 
house is garnished and swept! What holiday 
attire! How we strain our eyes to catch the 
wave of his hand, and our eare for theecho of 
his voice! What means the stillness on board? 
Where, oh where, is our beloved? Alas! gone 


aloft. What a farewell is this! How many 
have sounded such depths! . 

How we toil to accomplish certain ends, and 
really clasp them. We would surprise family 
and triends, when, behold! a ladder is let down, 
and we are born into the kingdom of heaven. 

We constantly walk on ice and unbalanced 
beams. We raise our cups, but may not drain 
them. We retire a moment, and never reap- 
pear. The different acts make up the drama, 
and as we advance in our career we become ac- 
customed to its changes, and anticipate them 
as matters of course. ‘he pendulum swings 
from one extreme to the other. We expect 
nothing, and yet are often arrested by sunlight 
amid a storm, and transcendent loveliness in 
the most wintry scenery. Weather-stained as 
we are, what power of enjoyment is still in- 
tact! ‘There is ever a reserve we had not im- 
agined, and the exact focus and moment for un- 
wold glories. How like a burning bush that 
setting sun; what a golden circlet about it; 
what wonderful reflection upon the heavy, 
black smoke of the factory, making it half rose- 
ate, and contrasting superbly with the dark 
shading! How much to.! and anxiety are swal- 
lowed up in that vision of extraordinary bright- 
ness! May it not be typical of each one. Cuan 
we not take a long, wide survey, and throw a 
glamour over itall? Can we not reach a height 
where there is rest for the spirit if not foithe 
body? Can we not coin our sufferings and 
blights into gems? Can we not wreathe our 
darlings, and yet realize them in their beati- 
tude about us? Can we not reconcile events by 
vur own iogic and supreme trust? It is only 
through pain that we bear fruit. We must be 
ploughed, sown and watered betore there is in- 
crease. If our boughs are at last weighty with 
harvest, shall we not see then, as we believe now, 
that all is graciously ordered, and the compen- 
sation equal to the cost? Surely it will be so, 
and, whether we move slowly or quickly, the 
gain will be inevitable. Neither gold, silver, 
nor fine linen will avail; but there is a sterling 
value in character which is the vnly net of our 
pilgrimage. 

Farewell, then, dear ones—health, wealth, 
whatever must be. Good-by, old year! with 
crown of costly setting., Strew flowers over all; 
tears, if need be; but, resurrected and full ot 
courage, let us welcome the opening period, 
and salute all mankind with electric cougratu- 
lations and the desire that we may be hervic 
and true, full of credence in God and man, and 
wise exponents of our own theories! 








MINOR MATTERS. 

Franck.—The French ‘‘crisis” came to a cri- 
sis un Saturday and Sunday week. Saturday 
was the day assigned for the discussion of the 
question whether the National Assembly should 
live or die. Many petitions had been sent in to 
the Assembly, from various places, asking that 
it would have the kindness to dissolve itself. 
The Rtght, or the monarchists, said that the 
petitions were got up by the Left, or republicans, 
and that they did not express the sentiments of the 
French people. On Sunday the Right swept 
everything before them, the vote being, against 
dissolution, 409; for dissolution, 201; majority 
for the monarchists, 208, in a vote of 610. ‘The 
vote was not so large as several votes that have 
been taken since the crisis began, many mem- 
bers either absenting themselves or refusing tu 
vote; but this mattered very little, as the Right 
would have had sixty-eight majority had every 
one of the absentees been present and voted 
against it. 


Tue Nationa, CeMETERY aT ANTIETAM.— 
A pamphlet recently issued by the managers of 
the Antietam National Cemetery gives the fol- 
lowing interesting statistics :— 


*‘paywrsdoud 
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States interested. 
New York.......... --846 
Pennsylvania.........631 
Ohides scses cbsesesee e049 
Massachusetts ........193 
Wiscongin........00..142 
Michigan..........++.137 
MGING vscrccsscecsaecs BO 
Endianh-< oc.cs cstaceee thd <3 
Connecticut .......... 85 
Maryland ...........- 90 
New Jersey........... 70 
Vermont.........e02- 65 
West Virginia........ 172 
New Hampshire....... 30 
Rhode Island......... 24 
Delaware....: .....+. 28 
Illinois.........0-e200 29 
Minnesota............ 10 


Totals.......-3,142 $86,975 $12,067 
Number of the identified dead...........1,152 
ROGUlOIG soi. cies cacseccccccccsscccass: 69 
Unknown dead....ccscscossseeececeees +1, 406 
Total number of dead in the cemetery....4,617 


Most of the States represented on the field of 
battle have, it will be seen, already appropriated 
a share of the common expense of the ceme- 
tery corresponding to their several proportions 
of the identified dead. There remain besides 
1,406 unknown dead, and now the several States 
whose regiments participated in the battle are 
called upon for further appropriations for these, 
based on their several official lists of killed in 
the battle. 


287 

72 
1,672 
557 
7,894 
662 


Tue ‘“Treuns.”—Last week we chronicled 
the purchase of this establishment by Wiliiam 
Orton and associates, who secured fifty-one 
shares, or a majority, for $510,000, or $10,000 
ashare. There was some difficulty about ob- 
taining an editor-in-chief, and other important 
heads of departments, as about all the old atta- 
chés threw up their situations with the manag- 
ing editor, Mr. Whitelaw Reid; and the conse- 
quence was that on Saturday last the establish- 
ment was resold to the old proprietors, as is 
understood, for the same sum, Mr. Orton re- 
taining one share, so as to have a voice in the 
management, by which week's operation Mr. O. 
and his friends netted $10,000. Mr. Reid found 
a backer in a wealthy young Congressman elect 
from New Jersey, Mr. W. W. Phelps. On 
Monday he announced the new proprietorship 
in a well-written and plucky editorial, in which 
he gave a history of the negotiations, and con- 
cluded by saying that it should be ‘‘the same 
Tribune which fought so bravely for human free- 
dom, for equal rights, forthe cause of the poor, 
for the advancement of the humble, for the ed- 
ucation of the ignorant, for the succor of the 
homeless; which made itself the laboring man’s 
guide, the scholar’s companion, the welcome 
visitor at the farm fireside. Sympathizing with 
all liberal and benevolent enterprises, pushing 
forward whatever advances the culture and 
prosperity of our country, tending naturally to 
the party which has been identified most closely 
with the progress and glory of the Union, but 
at war with abuses wherever they may be found, 
it shall be what from this day we formally style 
it at the head of the editorial columns, the 7ri- 
bune, founded by Horace Greeley.” Few news- 
paper men will feel otherwise than pleased that 
the old associates of, and workers with, Mr. 
Greeley are to have the control of the journal. 
Despite its recent limitations it is a great and 
meritorious journal in many respects, and we 
trust to see it resume its wonted influence and 
power. 


ComPEnsaTION oF OUR LeGisLators.—There 
is criticism all over the State at the sum taken 
by the Legislature for its thirty-one days’ ses- 
sion, $200, called by the exigency of the fire in 
Boston. It had previously received $750 four its 
winter and spring work. The aggregate for the 
year was far larger than any previous Legisla; 
ture ever received. There is evidently a degen- 
eracy of sentiment in this matter from that of 
previous years, when our legislators deemed 
the honor of giving their best services to the 
State the equivalent of a considerable pecuniary 
emolument. It looks now as though « majori- 
ty of those sent to the State House lost sight of 





this consideration, and went in for what they 





could make, measured only by what the people 
would bear. In 1864 Gov. Andrew, in return- 
ing the resolve adding $100 to the compensation 
established by law, put the matter rightly before 
the community in these words :— 

I do not for amoment weigh the intrinsic val- 
ue to the Commonwealth of the services rendered 
by its legislators against the price proposed for 
theircompensation. [donot understand thatever 
they are paid, or ever were expected to be reward- 
ed, in the form of any pecunary wages, for the ex- 
perience, good judgment and intelligent patriot- 
ism which the Cummonwealth expects to be 
employed in their annual work of legislation. 
She claims the right to draw hither, each year, 
by the votes of the people, a sufficient number 
of sound heads and true hearts to perform cer- 
tain of the gravest and most respunsibie func- 
tions intrusted by civil society to its members. 
fhe duties of the lawgiver, his office, his pow- 
ers—all alike—it well fulfilled, retuse to be ap- 
preciated by the scales or measures which we 
apply to the commodities of the market. The 
compensation, in money, appropriated to the 
members of the General Court, can be regarded 
only as a reimbursement of the expenses incur- 
red by them in their attendance on its session. 
They do not abandon or surrender their private 
business, like ottivers whose whole time is claim- 
ed by their public duties. And, unlike jurors 
and witnesses—who are compelied to attend up- 
on the judicial tribunals, and whose compensa- 
tion it is not proposed to increase—the legisla- 
ture fixes its own hours, and even days, of pub- 
lic duty, arranging them so as to be reasonably 
convenient to its members, with proper anu 
substantial regard to the wants of the public 
service. 

‘These suggestions are worth heeding. ‘‘Mdke 
it pay” is the rule of this rampant age, and our 
legislators have caught the infection. 


Postic Lisrarigs on Sunpar.—If history be 
philosophy teaching by example, then surely 
experience is wisdom manifested by example. 
And so the advantage of opening all libraries on 
Sundays is shown by the results in those places 
where the plan has been adopted. New York, 
Philadelphia and Cincinnati have sent forward 
their favorable testimony. Worcester, which 
began this month with the experiment, now sends 
hers. The rooms there have been open three 
Sundays. On the first, about 150 persons vis- 
ited them; on the second, there were 178 visit- 
ors. Of what was done during the first two 
Sundays we copy from a letter of the librarian 
to a friend in Boston, as published in the Ad- 
vertiser :— 

During the two hours [ have been present each 
day I have been kept as busy as ever in the 
busiest time in week days. Besides the num- 
bers of persons who have come to read news- 
papers, wagazines, reviews, literary and other 
papers, and who have helped themselves to in- 
formation from encyclopedias, dictionaries, 
etc., during the two hours I[ have been present, 
I have helped some thirty persons each day to 
the books needed tu give answers to their ques- 
tions. Last Sunday, for example, the first ap- 
plicant desired a commentary on certain por- 
tions of the Scriptures; I helped him to the 
best commentary 1 knew containing the views 
of his church. The second call was for Cole- 
ridge’s poews ; the third tur back numbers of the 
Engineer and Engineering. ‘Then came a 
man who wanted to know where he could best 
find what is known about the dates and authors 
of the four Gospels. Then a carpenter asked 
for something to read. ‘This enabled me to 
give him a standard and elaborate English work 
on Carpentering; and this will keep him along 
from Sunday tu Sunday. The next man de- 
sired Hume’s Philosophical Essays; then fol- 
lowed applications which were met by giving 
the applicants tales by Miss Muloch, American 
Engineering, Cushing's large work on Parlia- 
mentary practice, Stliman’s Journal, back 
numbers, Nott and Gliddon’s Antiquity of Man, 
Josephus’s works, back volumes ot Hurper’s 

Weekly, the Lite of Goodyear, Jones’s Gram- 
war ot Ornament, treatise on Erysipelas, no- 
tice of J. M. Tucker, a soldier from Worcester 
in the late war, Dumas’s Monte Christo, trea- 
lise on- Lung Diseases, Contucius’s works, 
Evangeline, Art Books, DeLamotte’s Sketch- 
ing from Nature, maps of railroads in the Uni- 
ted States, etc., etc. It has been very evident 
these two Sundays that the rooms have been 
frequented for various purposes. I have looked 
around with interest to see the character of the 
visitors. They have been very largely mechan- 
ics, storekeepers, and others, who are occupied 
during the week, and would not use the library 
or reading-rooms much, if at all, on week days. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Life Insurance. 

To THE EDITOR OF THE COMMONWKALTH :—At the 
invitation of the Hartford Courant the Secretary o1 
the Charter Oak Life Insurance Co., in its issue of 
Dec. 14, produces an argument in favor of the lately 
proposed reduction of rates by the Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York, in the course of wnich he 
alludes to me in the following language: ‘Mr. 
Wright’s position towards the Mutual Lite is very 
astonishing, when it is well-known that for some time 
past he has persistently urged a plan of insurance 
upon-the companies which on large classes of poli- 
cies does not provide for anything like the amount o! 
expenses which is furnished by the new rates of the 
Mutual Life. He now ubjects to a ‘loading’ on en- 
dowment insurances, considerably more than his own 
plans contemplate, as being unsafe. If itis so, what 
3ort of an adviser is Mr. Wrightto be considered 
when be urges his own plans with so very little mar- 
gin for expense that only one company has as yet 
been induced to use them ?” 

He also says of me, in connection with two other 
persons, that I am on record in favor of that which I 
uow condemn. 

Itia not that I differ with him in regard to the re 
duction of rates, or to defend myself against what I 
deem to be a personal injustice, but to explain a 
matter in which the public has a deep interest that 
has thus far been left out of sight in this discussion, 
that I ask space in your columns to reply to this. 

Mr. White cannot possibly be 80 severe on me in 
regard to my past short-comings as Iam on myself! 
But I prefer to tell the story of my own guilt, and 
confese my real crime. It will then be seen that Iam 
quite innocent of ever advocating such a reduction as 
the Mutual Life proposed. 

Though the premiums charged by the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company have never, in my opinion, been, 
on the whole, too high, it is quite undeniable that 
some of them are unnecessarily high in relation to 
others. In truth oe wa: committed, long before I 
wa3 born, and before life-insurance was born in 
America, a blunder in what is called “loading the 
premiums,” which of course extended to agents’ 
commissions and the assessment of expenses among 
the members. This was adopted unwittingly in this 
country, with most of the other rules and practices of 
the business. It did not become very apparent or 
troublesome till we kad gone largely into the practice 
of issuing endowment policies. Then, when it was 
attempted to distribute surplus either on the per- 
centage or “contribution plan,” the most astounding 
and unsatisfactory reaults d veloped themselves. I. 
for one, discovered that something had got wrong end 
foremost, but I was unable to see what, or how to set 
it right. I carefully explored the literature of the 
British Institute of Actuaries, but got no help from 
that. Hints of the trouble were given in the ninth Re- 
port of the Massachusetts Insurance Commissioners 
in 1864 (See Report with Appendix, 1965, pages 274and 
366). By about 1869, when the blunder was cheating 
people out of millions, for nobody’s benefit but the 
agents, all at once the right way of assessing expenses, 
compensating the agents, and keeping the accounts of 
a life-insurance company, dawned upon me. Not to 
have discovered this before was intensely and almost 
intolerably mortifying. For nubody more heartily 
than I had recommended endowment insurance poli- 
cies. Tens of thousands had taken them, and on the 
short terms been as good as cheated, every mother’s 
gon of them. And I had ignorantly acquiesced in the 
stupid and stupendous blunder by which this was 
brought about! I could have torn the hair off from 
the top of my head if there had been any there, and 
it would have done any good. And yet I was as sure 
as ever that endowment policies were the right ones to 
take, if they could be dealt by equitably as to the expenses. 

Nobody would have been gladder than I to have 
had my discovery proved a mistake. AndI will paya 
handsome reward to any one who will do it now. I 
saw then, and see now, that the Companies that have 
trusted me as their adviser are in danger of coming 
to grief not by want of funds but by want of equity 
within themselves. On this account! called together 
my brother actuaries in 1870, at the Mutual Life 
Office in New York, in presence of Mr. Winston .nd 
some of his Directors, and had the method of loading 
premiums and assessing commissions and expenses 
discussed. I think it was unanimously agreed by the 
actuaries present that the old procedure was wrong, 
and the only question was how, without alienating the 
agents, who are interested in the present exorbitant 
commissions on endowment policies, the base could 
be changed from premium to ‘insurance value.” It 
was concluded that the thing was only possible by a 
concert of action of the leading companies, and I 
understool Mr. Winston to promise that he would 
endeavor to have a convention of the executive offi- 
cers of such companies assembled for that pyrpose. 
They neyer assembled 
I have urged the calling of such a convention upon 
several companies, with all my might. For I felt that 
such 4 bluoder, affecting one of the grandest institu- 
tions of modern civilization, must be corrected. But 
Mr. White is not quite correct in saying that 1 have 
urged MY plan of doing it upon any individual Com- 
pany, and not at all correct when he insinuates that 
only one Company has adopted my plan, because it 
has “so very little margin for expense.” The contra- 





ry will appear by-and-by. 
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T have not urged but simply offered. as a sin-offer- 
ing, freeley, to all Companies who will take it, a plan 
founded on equity, to which no Objection has yet 
been offered except this: It does not in any case give 
or proyide for, a commission to the ugent larger than 
the Company and the policy-hotder himself can af- 
ford, and therefore the agent will not work it. The 
present fact is, that on any other plan in any Compa-, 
ny, the agent gets a larger commission just about in 
the ratio that the policy is worth less to the Coin- 
pany, and so large on short terms that no man but a 
foul or a dupe ever takes one. Why, will be plainer 
by-and-by. 

The ordinary mind commonly fails to understand 
the subject 1 am talking about, because the law of 
human mortality extends over so many years and is 
complicated with compound interest. The equities 
would be just the sume in kind if life were shorter 
and money yielded no interest. Heuce the easies- 
way to understand them will be to take a bypothett 
cal law of mortality confined to a very small number 
vf years and suppose the rate of interest zero. Let 
us for example suppose that life could last at longest 
but four years, and that one outof four will die the 
first year, one oul of three the second, one out ot 
two the third, and the vest in the fourth year. Whis 
law of mortalily is expressed by the series 1-4, 1-3, 
1-2, 1-1. Now it we take a mutual life insurance com- 
pany of four me-nbers all entering ' the first year of 
age, each insuring tor g10uU, the normal or natural 
net premiums will be as tuliows :— 

lst year $230. 
2d year $333.33. 
3d year $500. 
4th year gluvv. 

This increasing series of premiums would be Objec- 
tionable for reasuns too obvious to mention. How 
“an we make the premiums constant or level? Op- 
viously a8 much must be paid one way as the other 
to meet the aggregate of death c.aims which will be 
$4,000. Of the level premiums, Whatever they may be, 
there will be four paid tie tirst year, three the second, 
two the third and one the just, in all ten. so that 
each must be $400. This will give the Company 3600 
the first year beyond the one death claim, and vi 
course it must be held iv reserve tur the guture. ‘Tie 
three premiums paid the second year will leave g200 
to be added to the reserve from the first, making it 
$300. The income of the third year will be $300, mak- 
ing It necessary to take $200 from the reserve, thus 
leaving it $600, Which, with the $400 received the 
fourth year, will pay tie last death claim, and woula 
just as well pay it, if the man should continue to live, 
in violation of the luw. As to the premiums and 
necessary reserve from each, under this law, it would 
make no difference whether the number entering the 
dret year were four or more. Each liviug member 
must then have a reserve us follows at the end vu! the 

Ist year $200. 
2d year $400, 
3d year $6u0, 
4th year g10v0. 

This is a> much as tu say, the party paying g400 
the first year, compared with one paying tae wormal 
premium of $250 for $1000 of iusurance from tae 
Company, really insures himself tor $200, and the 
Company only insures him the complemeutary $300 ut 
the normal premium of 1-4 or $200. The next year he 
énsures himself $400 and pays the Company the vor- 
mai rate of 1-3, or 200, tur carrying tue complemen- 
tary risk of $600, The taird year he insures himsely 
$600, ancl pays the Company the normal rate of 1-2 
or $200, for carrying the complementary risk oi $400 
The last year he insures himself the whole 31000, tu: 
ifthere were any uumber of living members, entered 
subsequently, not one of them would have to contriL® 
ute a dime to his claim. And let it be observed that 
the reserve of a living member never has to be 
touched to pay tne claim of a deud one. That is al- 
Ways made up out of the normal insurance premiums: 
ot himself wud the living members that year, aid his 
own reserve or self-insurance. This is a tuaocia) 
necessity of substituting a constant or ievel premium 
tor the natural increasing premium, which admits no 
reserve out of the net premium. It dves vot becom 
any less a necessity if legislation steps in and com- 
pels it. 

Under such a statute, at any rate, the contract nat- 
urally resolves itself into two things very distinct iu 
gind, and which cannot be confounded or left mixed 
up, When policies of different terms and conditions 
are issued, without making the wildest work with 
equity. 

Distinguishing the successive self-insurances from 
the insurance by the Company, we have under the 
level premium the two following series :— 
Self-Insurance. Ins. by Co. 

Deposit. Sun, Premium. © 

g2z00 $200 3200 
2 200 400 200 

3 200 G00 2uu0 400 

4 400 Luo | vu Ov 

This is a whole life policy on our miniature mortal- 
ity table, without interest or expense. Let us see how 
it would be on the same hypothesis with a tiree-year- 
endowment insurance, which would be calculated 
just as if two instead of one died in the third year 
Phen there would be only nine of the net level prem- 
iums to meet $4000, and of course each would be 
$4.44 about, and the contract would resolve itseli 
into two as follows :— 


Selt-Insurance. 
Year. Deposit. sum. 
1 $259.25 $20.25 | 


Sum 
B500 
iu 


Year. 
1 


Ins. by Cv. 
Premium. 
Sis5.19 


Sum. 
J y $740.75 
2 296 29 555.54 lis 15 444.46 
3 444.44 1000.00 00.00 v0.00 
If it were a two-year endowment insurance, the net 
premium would in the same way be found to be 8571. 
43. And the contract would resolve itself into two 
as follows :— 
Self-Insuraace. 
Deposii. 
Stes 57 
2 S71L.AS 


Ins. by Co. 
Premium. 
B1L2.86 
00 


sum. 
$423.57 
1000.00 


Year. Ssuimn. 

1 3571.43 

ou 

Now there is nv provision on any of these contracts 
for expenses, 80 if there are to be any sume provis- 
ion must be made for them in addition to the net pre- 
mium. And if the law is not absolute as to the num- 
ber dying each year, but only approaches the assump- 
tion as the numbers are greatly multiplied, there 
must be some addition on that account. especially if 
legislation has stepped in and in effect forbidden any 
policy’s reserve to be used to meet any claiin but its 
own. How shall this addition be made? 

Observe that the self-insurance fund is a pure mat- 
ter of deposit, occasioning no risk to the company. 
Indeed the greater it is in relation to the policy the 
less is the company’s ri-k. If it yields interest, as it 
always does in practice, then a small part of that in- 
terest will be sufficient to pay the expense of taking 
care of it as it would in any other bank. Hence there 
is no occasion to increase the provision for expenses 
on account of this part of the contract, nor tor any 
apprehended excess of mortality, for there is no risk 
incurre.l by it on the part of the company. 

It is only in regird to the insurance parts of these 
contracts that the reapective net premiums. 9400. 
$444.44 and 3571.43, need to be increased at all. And 
why should they not be increased in proportion to the 
insurance to be done by the company under such con- 
tracts, that is, the iasurance value of each? This is 
the practical question now before every life-insurance 
eompany in this country, and itis several tunes more 
important than any other, for other things depend on 
it. By the antiquated blunder of which [ have spoken, 
not the slightest regard was paid to the insurance 
value of the contract in deciding the question of 
addition for expenses, or ‘loading.” as it is called 
Indeed the thing was wholly ignored, and either a 
dxed percentage of the net premium was added to 
itself or one arbitrarily graded, but always produc- 
ing. most absurdly, the largest margin on the largest 
premium relative to a given amount of policy. 

Under the hypothesis above the insurance value of 
the firat or whole life policy is found thus: The value 
of the first risk of 300 is 3200 in hand. There are 
three chances out of four of having the second risk of 
$500 to carry for $209, which is worth $159, and there 
are two chances out of four of having the third risk 
of $100 to carry for $209, which is worth g109. So 
that the insurance value of the first, or whole life 
policy, is 450, of the tiree-year enlowment!, 296.30, of 
the two-year endowment, 142.36. 

These insurance values at,the start measure the in. 
terest of the respective policies in the company as an 
insurance company, and the additions for insurance 
expenses ani mortalitycontingeucy should plainly be 
in proportion to them. Suppose we need an addition 
or loading to the whole life premium of $9. This is. 
20 per cent. of the insurance value, an equity de 
mands simply that the same percentage of the insur, 
ance values of the other policies should be added to 
their net premiums, making them respectively $490: 
$503.70 and 3500. But the oll blunder starting with 
the same premium on the whole life policy, and load- 
ing by a percentage of 22 1-2 per cent. of it-elf to make 
it. would make the premiums $50, 8544.44 and $700 
thus giving the shortest endowment policy which ha 
the least insurance by the company, besides its larger 
expense on its larger deposit. the batt-end by $100 of 
the insurance expenses. Look at it thus, and ponder 
on it. 

THE EQUITABLE THING. 
Gross Premium. Margin. 
Life 490 90 
3 year En. 503.70 59 3 | 
2year En. 600 28,57 

Here is the fountain of the present trouble with 
life insurance. It is not the excessiveness of the pre 
miums. but the violation of equity in loading them’ 
And even this would do no practical mischief. how. 
ever theoretically absurd, if the companies did not 
proceed to assess insurance expenses, beginning with 


THE ANCIENT BLUNDER 

Gross Premium. Margin 
| $190 ey 
5t4.44 
700 


vate the iniquity, whenever an already overtaxed 
member seeks to withdraw, by basing the surrender 
charge as absurdly on the self-insurance instead of | 
the insurance value. This it is that has brought 
matters to such a pass that an old actuary hardly 
dares to turn a street corner suddenly lest he should | 
meet an irate short-endowment victim who will break ; 
more than one-tenth of the decalogue over his head — 
The blunder once found out is almost as ridiculous 4s 
it would beto harness our horse's tail foremost. and 
would go out of use as speedily. but for the sanction 
that has been given to it by long usage. and the cheek 
of that cheekiest of all apostles, the life-insurance | 
agent. 
The executive officers of al] the CompMies, 80 far as 
I know, are quite aware of this, but in public. with 
the exceptions of the attack on my Savings Bank In_/ 
surance System above quoted, to which I am now 
about to reply, they have kept as still as raice about 
it. When I speak to them, some say, O we don’t 
mean to, or we have instructed our agents not to, take | 





128.57 


agent’s commissions, tn the same way. and then aggra- the 
' cian of impropriety or the possibility of wrong 


72. 


i ee 





any more short-term endowments. Others say, O we 
don’t any longer pay as high a percentage on endow- 
ment premiums as on whole life. Still such policies 
continue to be taken and are savagely vvertaxed 
when they are taxed least, 

If I have succeeded in estabiishing in the reader’s 
mind the distinction between the self-insurance and 
the insurance dune by the Company, which takes 
place in widely and every-varying proportions under 
every policy, he is uuw prepared to appreciate the 
actual figures of the case, to be astounded at Mr. 
Winston’s attempted coup @etat, and still more at the 
libellous utterance of the Caarter Oak against the 
proposed system of Savings Bang Life Insurance. I 
give below the present premiums of the Mutual Lite 
for a policy of $1000, payable at a Siven age or ov 
previous death, aud the proposed premiums with 
their respective margins over, or additions to, the 
net premiums by the American Mortality at four per 
cent., aud the savings Bank premiums, proposed by 
me for the same policies, With their margius over the 
Actuaries, at four per cent., Which are of course a lit- 
le less than they they would be compared with the 
American Mortality. 

POLICY FOR $1000, AT THE AGE OF FoRTY, Paya- 
BLE aT A GIVEN AGE OR PREVIOUS DEATH. 
SAVINGS BANK. MUTUAL LIFE. 
Proposed Present 
Prem. Mar. Prem. Mar 
BY. SF SSE Blow Briss 
5y.00 542 tay 15.81 
51.75 12.30 
42.10 loi 
SOUL LO 
33.68 94a 
31.30 s.u5 


Aze. 
5U 
55 
6u 
65 
70 f 
75 Stub 8.51 
96 or Luv 34.03*1U.35 

The premium for the longest term under the Savings 
Bank System being larger by thirty-three cents than 
the present Mutual Lite premium for the same term, it 
is pretty evident that the Charter Ouk is mistaken iv 
saying that the Companies—except one—have de- 
clined my plan because it has ‘90 very little margin 
tor expenses.” If the present life rates are sate and 
have margin cnough for expenses, without the ai.l of 
endowment insurance polici+s, then the Savings 
Bauk rates prepared by me have margin enough, i 
the commissions and expenses are assessed equitably 
aad itis an essential feature of the syst m that they 
shall be. On the contrary, it will be perfectly -vi- 
dent, I trust, on inspection of the figures above, that 
Mr. Winston's propused reduction, now so happily 
defeated, worked as tt must have been on the vld plan 
of assessing commissions and expenses on premiums. 
could not possibly succeed except at a considerable 
sacrifice by the oM members, and supposing it could, 
still, inevitably, the long policies woul unjustly bur- 
den the short ones—which is a3 much us to say that 
it could not possibly succeed unless the expenses can 
be reduced to little or nothing and the stuck of fools 
be largely increased in the lind. ° 

ELIZUB WRIGHT. 


ee Pd 


Boston, December 18, 1372. 


*i'nis is whata whole life premium would Le ou the 
Savings Bank plan. Lu tact, itis not propused to is 
cue this absurd policy under it, vut tu stup at 75. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Washington. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 25, 1872. 
SOCIETY AND NO SOCIETY. 

The adjourninent of Congress for the holidays 
‘stops the principal mill which grinds out the 
items for a special newspaper correspondent in 
Washington, and the fraternity are obliged to 
resort to ‘‘suciety” for material to make up into 
letters, or to speculation largely, which, if good, 
is no doubt as valuable to mankind as most oi 
the doings of Congress. 

Society affurds to writers of a certain taste a 
deal of interesting detail in matters of cere- 
mony, flirtation, dress, receptions, weddings, 
divorces and domestic difficulties and domestic 
uarmonies; but every one does not find in the 
ovcupation of picking up and setting ina suitable 
tramework these little matters of individual or 
family concern that degree of satisfaction which 
ambition is apt to demand. And to do these 
things well one inust go into society, or become 
a part of it, which, though the easiest thing in 
the world with some, is entirely out of the 
question with others. As { do not belong to 
society, it is a matter of the most supreme in- 
difference what was the color of Mrs. Jones’s 
dress at the great party of the Honorable Mrs. 
Smith, and whether Mrs. Brown promenaded 
with Secretary Belknap, or Senator C., or 
Speaker B., is of no moment whatever to the 
ordinary looker-on. Of course there are peo- 
ple of a certain degree of distinction on accouut 
of their beauty, position, talents, manners, or 
achievements, whose doings it is weil to have 
recorded, and whose wardrobe will bear a mi- 
nute analysis and careful description. Such 
people as Napoleon and Josephine, or Napoleon 
number two and Eugenie, or old Ben Franklin 
and General and Mrs. Washington, all wish to 
know about, particularly as they appeared oa 
particular occasions, or in their everyday life; 
but the thousand and one people who make so- 
ciety in any of our leading cities are of no more 
account to the general reader than the people of 
the imagination who figure in novels, and 
whose charming toilets are spun, woven, cut 
and stitched by the racked brain of some unfor- 
tunate, doomed by Fate to that ignoble and wea- 
risome employment. Sol give society a pretty 
wide berth generally. 

THE CREDIT MOBILIER. 

Dropping society, therefore, at least until the 
holidays are over, you may want a word or two 
concerning the Credit Mobilicr. The testimony 
before the committee is an entire secret, kept 
so by positive order. The only thing known is 
who has testified, and what they testified to. 
This is not known legally or authoritatively, 
but it is inferred that what each man says he 
knows, or has said, is about what he told the 
cgomimittee. From what is known in this way 
the common impression is that Credit Mobilier 
stock was a good thing—that Schofield, Dawes, 
Wilson, Kelley, Brooks, Colfax, and other :mem- 
bers of Congress, had some of it—that it was dis- 
tributed by Oakes Ames to them, or for their 
benefit, in a way that makes it look not exactly 
like a regular business transaction, although 
there is no proof of a bargain that for a certain 
amount of stock or profit any particular vote 
was to be given or withheld. Ames, in one ot 
his letters to McComb, said in substance that he 
was to place it in quarters which would benefit 
the road, which might mean simply that, when 
it was known that many leading Congressmen 
were investing in stock, the general public 
would infer that the protection of the road by 
the government would be assured, and this would 
secure confidence and sustain the company’s 

credit in case of a panic in stocks or a revul- 
| sion in business., This wouldn't be so bad; and 
| were it clearly so would not damage any solid 
reputations very seriously. 

There are two or three ugly things about it 
which detract from this view, and as they are 
readily seen and freely talked about I can men- 

/tion them. One is that the men in some cases 
| did not hold the stock in their own names, but 
| adopted the John Doe and Richard Roe method 
of designation. Another suspicious thing is 
| their positive and almost frantic denial of hold- 
ing any, when the charge was first made. An- 
| other that Ames was so anxious that some of 
' them should have it that he carried it for them 
'orloaned them the money to purchase. An- 
other that some of the halders ‘‘smelt a mice,” 
and got out of it when there was a certainty 
| that it was a ‘‘good thing.” These things are 
| being said, and it is such points that Ames has 
'to meet, and which his friends say he can and 
Soine say that, instead of Ames 
| having been guilty of corruption and iinpropri- 





| 


will meet. 


| ety, he has been heavily robbed, and has not re- 
ceived atithe of what he ought to have for put- 
ting through the stupendous work of the Paci- 
fic Railway. Wilson never held any; but his 
wife invested her own money in it, under a 
guarantee from Ames; but on the first suspi- 


she surrendered it. 

I have heard of no testimony going to show 
that any of these men voted upon any question 
ina different way than they would if they had | 
not held the stock; andif they have not, at any 
time. positive corruption cannot be made out of 





the affair. 
NEW CONTRIVANCES. 


The world is not much agitated, [ suspect, 
upon a little contrivance which is soon to be put 
toa test on a scale of sufficient magnitude to 
prove, as the old lady said, something or noth- 
ing of tremendous importance, should it be 
something. I refer to the pneumatic tube and 


Charles Fourier twenty-five years ago—now 
being laid under ground (that is, the tube) be- 
tween the capitol and the government printing- 
office. Brisbane failed to make society go on 
his plan of communeism and industry, made 
pleasant by keeping step to the music of the 
trumpet and the hoegag, and so turned his at- 
tention to the music of spheres of the materlal 
kind. The way the planets go rolling round 
the sun struck him as an invention of probably 
a superior mind, and, by applying it to the 
transportation of freight on the earth, might 
prove advantageous. The difference between 
rolling a dozen balls on a nine-pin alley and 
drawing them in a cart is obvious at once to any 
who have experienced the pleasure of the for- 
mer mode of motion at watering-places and 
country taverns; and it is this rolling that con- 
stitutes the principal merit of his invention, as 
[ understand it. The balls are made large and 
hollow, filled with goods, put into the tube, and 
then by partially exhausting the air at the other 
end they go rolling through at the rate of one 
hundred miles per hour, or more, as the air is 
more or less perfectly exhausted. The great 
saving in power by the rotary motion and the 
increased speed makes it probable that our rail- 
roads have at last a formidable competitor in 
freight transportation. Those who have exam- 
ined the plan say it must succeed, and that it 
will work 4 complete revolution in freight tran- 
sit, mails, and trade. Think of the Boston mail 
closing at four in the morning, and depositing 
the daily papers on our breakfast-tables in 
Washington same day! Think of an hourly 
mail between Boston and Providence, conveying 
checks, specie, letters, and anything you want 
that is moveable! That day is right upon you! 
SELBY. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Sandwich Islands advices inform us of the 
death of King Kamehameha the Fifth, He 
leaves no heir, and the next meeting of the As- 
sembly will be called upon to decide the char- 
acter of the future government of the islands. 
It is said the people are in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a republic, and a revolution is ex- 
pected. 

There never has been any doubt in our mind 
that Messrs. Ames and Alley are not inclined to 
conceal any of the transactions of the Credit 
Mobilier, or of the connections with it of promi- 
nent men in or out of Congress. Immediately 
after the recess they will ask that the investi- 
gation be public as well as thorough, confider.” 
that theiracts will bear the light. We cannot 
doubt that they will. 

Our Congressman-elect, Hon. William Whit- 
ing, a lawyer to whom the government looks 
for advice in various matters, is now at Wash- 
ington, and is preparing, at the instance of the 
Attorney-General, an opinion as to what right¢ 
the government has in the overland telegrap® 
lines, and especially those which were built on 
the grants of the various Pacific Railroad com- 
panies. The opinion, it is understood, assumes 
that the government has rights at least in the 
lines of the Pacific Railroad. 

Secretary Robeson has issued an order in re- 
lation to the treatment, by his white associates, 
of a colored cadet midshipman at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, informing these white 
young gentlemen that ‘‘all political distinctions 
of race have been abolished in our country.” 
He gives them fair notice that they must act 
accordingly. Any outrages or improper de- 
portment directed against the colored represent- 
ative of a formerly oppressed race will receive 
the prompt attention of the Navy Department. 
Right! Mr. Secretary! Now put the contuma- 
cious young gentlemen through! 

The Independent says the holiday wees fill 
up the New York city Sunday-schools with in- 
terested and hopeful boys and girls, w ho remem- 
ber last year’s festival and Christmas-tree andt 
now look for better things to come, Ten boys 
in one class of a mission-school in that city 
brought (unasked) to their teacher their meas- 
ures for skates, -a few Sundays since, and mod- 
estly inquired if they were to have anything 
At the 
trance of one school, at least, the notice was 


else than skates this Christmas. en- 
for some time posted: ‘‘No more new scholars 
A bright little 
German mission-scholar, in a New England 
school, said to his superintendent, at a former 


received until after Christmas.” 


Christmas gathering, as he saw the full room 
and crowded seats : ‘You hash more plenty boys 
to-day. But wen Krishmosh ish gone, den you 
can rait for dem.” 

It is now some twenty years since the great 
suspension bridge was built over Niagara river. 
The question of its safety has recently Leen agi- 
tated, and critical investigation has accordingly 
been made by the Ohio engineer and directors 
of the Great Western Railway. The caps onthe 
towers covering the cables have been removed 
as perfect in ali 
Most important of 


and the cables found to be 
respects as ever they were. 

all the anchorage of the cables was thoroughly 
inspected. The masonry over one of them was 
removed for about twelve feet, or below where 
the wires are attached to the 
A portion of the cable is imbedded in water-lime 


For twenty years this has been there, 


anchor-chains. 


cement. 
yet on removing it and rubbing the paint off the 

wires, the latter were found as bright and per- 

fect as when placed there, the cement having 
preserved the wire and anchor-chain: ‘gtact. 
The examination was made in the presence of 
competent engineers, who have expressed them- 
selves as above tothe directors of the bridge 
company. 

We haven't the heart at this festive season, 
and more particularly in view of the disaster 
that has come to its senior proprictor’s alder- 
manic ambition, to traverse the Traveller's rath- 
warm defense of Mayor Gaston’s promptness to: 
expose the fraud in Ward 2. It is enough to: 
say that that fraud was as palpable on Tuesday 
night of the election as now, and thit on Wednes- 
day morning it was demonstrated beyond cavil. 
On Friday morning following appeared the 
first authoritative statement from the Mayor, 
through Mr. Dickinson, of his desire for an in- 
vestigation. If that was not ‘‘several days after 
the exposure” then we don’t know anything 
about the progress of time. But we are more 




















globular car—invented by Albert Brisbane, of 


some note as one of the leading disciples of; 


concerne 1 about another remark of the Traveller 
than anxious for the vindication of our veracity. 
[tis that such comments as ours on Mayor Gas- 
ton’s inefficiency and procrastination ‘‘afford 
little encouragement to respectable business or 
professional men, who are not mere politicians, 
to allow the use of their names as candidates.” 
Our difficulty, accepting the Traveller's stand- 
ard, is to distinguish, in the recent election, 
who were the ‘‘respectable business men” and 
who were the ‘‘mere politicians”; and we would 
therefore like to ask the Traveller if Mr. Thomas 
Gaffield, who refused to fee a single ward man- 
ager, or use a splic ticket, or even a ‘‘paster,” 
to secure his election for alderman, belongs, in 
its view, to the former or the latter classifica- 
tion; and if it answers the former, then we 
want to know where it will place Mr. Roland 
Worthington, who not only had ward managers 
and ‘‘pasters” without limit all over the city ip 
his interest, but actually had a man in Mr. Gaf- 
field's own ward covering over his name with 
one of the Worthington ‘‘pasters,” that he might 
gain thereby afew additional votes from the 
unwary citizen. ‘That is a high moral ques- 
tion,” said the chicken-thief to his conscience- 
stricken companion, who asked if it was just 
right to clear the entire roost; ‘Shand us down 
another pullet!” The party that nominated 
Messrs. Gaston and Worthington for office 
meant to clear the roost; and ‘‘high moral’ re- 
fections just now in the 7'rareller concerning: 
elections or candidates are slightly inopportune. 





To those excellent, though somewhat old-fashioned, 
people who do not mean to give up their New Year 
presents because Christmas has of late stepped im 
an:! jostled them nearly out of sight, we present the 
great attractions now in store at Cushman & Brooks, 
Nos. 37 and 39 Temple place. They have elegan® 
goods of every variety, for ladies’ and other use. 
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Brief Notes. 

“A happy New Year” to all our readers and adver- 
tisers! 

Rev. W.R. Alger is said to be writing the life of 
Mr. Edwin Forrest. 

Mayor Pierce has mapped out his inaugural. It will 
be short, but suggestive. 

Rey. Dr. Haight, of New York, declines the Epis- 
copal bishopric of Massachusetts. 

Messrs. J. L. Fairbanks & Co. are the first to claim 
our thanks for excellent calendars for the new yeur. 

Whew! Wasn’t Christmas a stinger, and the next 
day a rusher, with their cold and northeast snow- 
storm! 

Keep up the custom of New Year’s presents, and 
consult the Commonwealth’s columns for the best 
places to buy! ‘-: 

The Traveller proprietors mean to make their paper 
more readable than ever the coming year. See their 
prospectus elsewhere. 

Messrs. Osgood & Co. suggest some excellent 
books, just out, this week. The list elsewhere, to 
which we invite attention, is very attractive. 

Prudent depositurs of small means should remember 
thas. the Mercantile Saving>’ lustitution allows inter- 
eat on leposits from the first of each month. 

Governor Hartranit of Pennsylvania has expressed 
ap inteution of introducing female clerival labor in 
the various departments of the State government. 
~-The women teachers of San Frarfcisco have had 
their salaries increased to equality with those of men 
occupying similar positions, a recent state law com- 
pelliucg this tardy justice. 

Postinaster Burt bappened to bredk a very odorous 
egg at the City Hull ou the occasion of the great fire, 
and some of our neWspapers are disposed to find 
fault—not that the egg was stale, but that the shell 
was cracked! 

Mr. Edwin Morton, a native of Plymouth, now a 
lawyer in Boston, delivered an address in Dorches- 
tec on the evening of the 22d, appropriate to the an 
niversary of the Landing of the Piugrims. It was 
well received. 

A complimentary dinner tendered the Hon, E.B 
Washburue by prominent citizens of Boston (bul 
necessarily declived) was a proper recognition of the 
public feeling with regard to this eminent diplomatic 
‘gent of the United States at the French court. 

The “drainage act” of the last legislature has been 
rejected by the Bourd of Aldermen, fur the reason 
that Bostou has no voice’ in the appointment of the 
commissioners proposed, but is expected to fvot the 
bills, though other cities und t. wns share the benetits 

Civic jokers—tie Aldermen who stated that Demo- 
cratic vutes were sto/en (trom Democratic inspectors) 
in Ward 2 ty account for the discrepancy between the 
check-list and the ballots in the box! The fiity-five 
unsoiled votes in one package, however, was tvo 
much tor their humor. 

Ifany of our city readers desire to know how many 


. election gluten “posters” cun be procured tor a thou- 


sand duliars, let them inquire of the senior propri 
etor of 4 Wide-awake evening paper, who chances to 
bea deieated candidate for the Board of Aldermen 
on the Democratic ticket. 

Our genial neighbor of the Christian Register was 
nofurtuvate in his attempt to correct our statement 
concerning Kev. Mr. Bush’s essay before the late Uni 
tarian confereace; tur no sooner had it made its 
plaint than ‘an esteemed subscriber,” nota reader 
of the Commonwealth, told it buldly that it was wrong 
and we were right! Think of having to write a hall- 
column to show a saintly brother that be is in error 
under such circumstances ! 

Col. Higgin-on writes us to say that he was en- 
gaged in the Fraternity course of lectures through 
the Boston Lyceum bureau. This, we understand, 
was owing solely to au unexpected vacancy in 
its list atthe usual time of advertising the course; 
and, rather than delay the anpouncement to conduct 
negotiatious with oth r speakers, the comunittee, pre- 
ferring the Colonel, waived their purpose in his case 
and applied for him; securing him on their own terms, 
however. 

The will of Anna W. Cotton, of this city, just ad- 
mitted to probate, bequeaths to the New England hos- 
pital for women and children, @2,000; to the home for 
aged colored women, $2,000; to the temporary home 
for the destitute, 24 Kneeland street, $2,000; to the 
children’s missivu to the children of the destitute, 
$2,000; to the temporary asylum for discharged fe- 
mule prisoners, $2,000; and to the benevolent frater- 
nity of churches, $2,000—a womanly women in living 
and dying. 

At a raid on gambling establishments, by the State 
police, on Christmas day, among the parties airested 
were a Well-known bauk president, a clergyman, and 
a railroad-engineer who was expected to be on duty 
later in the afternoon. We are not, in the “local 
news” line particularly, and therefore hope the dailies 
will give us the naines ot the first two of these wor- 
thies. We think we shall want neither the one to hold 
our surplus funds, nor the other to preach us a moral 
Jesson hereafter. 

Our paragraph, ust week, concerning the Lancers 
complimentary tickets, and their non-recognition at 
the door on the occasion of the dedication of their 
new armory, bss induced a member to send us one on 
which is printed “not transterable;” but that placed 
in our possession, and which did not serve to admit 
us—no more than several ladies, with similar tick- 
ets, whom we saw turned away—wWas one in red ink 
on purple card, on which those words are not printed, 
and which any one interested can see by calling at 
this office. 

The Ward ‘Ten Tanner Battalion, which will be re- 
membered as one of the dnest battalions in the 
city during the lite Presidential campaign, held 
their second reunion in Fraternity Hall, on Monday 
evening last. The Metropolitan Band furnished the 
music, and the whole was managed by Major M.N. 
Davis. with an efficient corps of assistants. A large 
party was present and the varied uniforms contrasted 
well with the show, dresses of the ladies, We un- 


derstand that it is the intention of the young men to 


keep this association alive. 

Messrs. Bowles Brothers & Co., who have lately 
failed in London so disastriously for their clients, 
were the bankers on foreign account of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the late Peace Jubilee, and a more 
hard-up set of bankers during the negotiations for 
that affair we have never heard of. They were con 
stantly calling tor their small balances, as though 
they had very little ready money on hand; and not- 
withstanding the names of responsible gentlemen, 
with a personal guarantee, Was given them—one of 
whom has hada European credit with Munroe & Co. 
for over twenty years larger than the whole indebt- 
edness of the committce abroad—they could or wouid 
do nothing in closing contracts with bands and ar- 
iets till about every cent of the needed money was 
in their possession. Bowles Brothers made a great 
sensation inthe newspapers, and on paper, generally ; 
Dut thevr ballast and capital were apparently light. 


We regret to record the death, in this city, on Tues- 
day last, of James Milmore, a promising young art- 
ist, in the twenty-eighth year of his age. He WAS a 
wrother of the well-known sculptor, Martin Milmore, 
with whom he was associated in many works of art 
which have won the admiration an? praise of the pub- 
lic, among Which may be mentioned the Charlestown 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument; the celebrated 
crouching Lion (a copy of Thorwaldsen’s Lion of 
Lucerne), a memorial for the Colby University, Wa- 
terville, Me.; the statue of a standard-bearer for 
North Brookfield; and many similar worke of art 
throughout the country. His iast work was the fa- 
mous Sphinx for Mount Auburn Cenietery, to which 
he devoted the best efforts of his skill. He Jeavesa 
large circle of friends to mourn his loss, and another 
brother, Joseph, who has been associated with him- 
self and Martin in these famous works. Mr. Martin 
Milmore is at present in Rome, and he will bear of 
his brother's decease with poignant sorrow. 








Business Notes. 

A new edition of F.othingham’s very readable 
“Siege of Boston” has just been published by Little, 
Brown & Co. Frothingham can always be read to ad- 

age. 
gong Ser for investment which the Vermoné dir 
vision of the Portland and Ogdensburg Railroad of- 
fers ia first-class. The Messrs. Fairbanks’s associ- 
ation with the road stamps its character. See te 
advertisement. 

Messrs. C. H. Taylor & Co. mean that the American 
Homes, their admirable and cheap monthly magazine, 
sball have a wide circulation. They give & beautiful 
chromo to all new subscribers, which is worth more 
chan the subseription-price itself. 

Messrs. Fowle, Torrey & Co. do not stay their hand 
by reason of the fire, Lut are continually laying in 
new and dosiradie lines of carpetings at 157 Tremont 
street, where they are prepared to welcome old or 
new friends with accustomed urbanity. 

Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker are now com- 
paratively ‘at home” in the commodious granite 
building. 33 Washington street. There they will re- 
main till their store is reérected a¢ No. 200. Their old 
friends will all call on them at No. 23, as usual. 

Mr. A. F. Graves, the enterprising bookseller at 20 
Qorvhill, is not to be outdone, and, as our readers 
will notice. advertises his whole stock at prices which 
cannot fail of giving satisfacdiex. His set of books 
in cloth and Jeather bindings are very ne and cheap. 

“Oak Hall” still makes 8 specialty of the Ulster 
the interesting story connected with the 


reoat, ; 
pa jon of which will be found in our 


erigin and introduct) 
advertising columns. sh 

e garment, and Messrs.5 
~ rend of the great favor it has received. ae 

No paper in Boston bas improved more within four 
or five years than the Advertiser, both as regards so 
fullness and accuracy of its news, aud fhe neous 
and legible manneria which its matter is presente on : 
4e almost indispensabie for an intelligent citizen. sea 
are glad at its unquestioned prosperity, and tru’ 
may become even greater. To this end, sini oe 
critical examination of its prosp in - 
ann. 





Music Notes. 
THE CHRISTMAS ORATORIO. 

“The Messiah,” performed by the Handel and 
Haydn society, on Sunday evening last, attracted an 
overflowing audience. Interest naturally centered 
upon Mrs. Moulton’s singing, which, in this sphere, 
was an entire novelty here. The lady’s effort, mak- 
ing all fair allowance, failed to establish her adap- 
tiveness to oratorio singing. We have rarely heard 
0 unsympathetic a rendering of “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” and, with the exception of **Re- 
joice greatly,” none of the other airs were rendered 
in a manner comparable with the artist’s singing in 
music of a lighter school. Mile. Anna Drasdil, the 
English contralto, made her début and a fair success 
in the contralto parts. Her voice is of large range, 
and her style good, although not finished. Mr. Whit- 
ney was in splendid voice,and made the success of 
the evening iu his superb rendering of the basso parts. 
Mr. Packard’s efforts confirmed our previously-ex- 
pressed opinion that the timbre of his voice is of too 
thin a quality for the requirements of oratorio. The 
choruses were evenly and grandly rendered. 

MR. A. P. PECK’S GRAND CONCERTS. 

The second of Mr. Peck’s concerts, on Saturday 
afternoon last, was attended by a very large and en- 
couragingly enthusiastic audience. Mrs. Mouiton’s 
charming singing secured for her several recalls, in 
response to which she gave a tuuching rendering o1 
Robin Adair.” Miss Meblig and the Thomas orches- 
tra also gave agreeable contributions to the delight- 
ful concert. 

THB RUBINSTEIN CONCERTS. 

A rare classical programme inaugurated the series 
ot farewell concerts by the Rubinstein-Wieniawski 
troupe, on Tuesday evening last. The prominent teat- 
ure Was the opening number, Kubinstein’s trio in B- 
sharp. The piavofurte part is the most conspicuous 
in the composition, and was, of course, euhaaced in 
point of contrast by its powerful interpretation by the 
composer. As & musical work, it is a duished spec- 
imen of classical composition, its movements being 
clearly defined and contrasted, and, us illustrating the 
composer’s characteristic style, it is peculiarly inter- 
esting. The pianist gave, at the end of the concert, a 
quartette of isolated gems, his playing of which 
aroused the somewhat scattered audience, which was 
evidently reluctant to leave a.ter this performance, 
toa high pitch of enthusiasin. 

Herr Wieuiawski performed the beautiful **Elegie.” 
by Erust, with puetio delicacy and teuderness of ex- 
pression; adifficuit air and prelude by Bach with 
superb exerution; and his owa polunaise, which, al- 
though fuimiliar, is ever fresi when interpreted by 
this artict. 

Mme. Liebhart appeared to better advantage than 
at previous cOucerts, giving pleasing renderiags 01 
~Avgels ever bright” and “Voi che sapete.” Mile 
Ormeney sang “Ah, mon fils” and an aria irom Pa- 
ciui’s “Sappho” very creditably. 

We were unable to atteud the second ,concert on 
Christmas night to hear the fie programme per- 
tormed. Tue third coucert given last night comprised 
several chulce morceaux, including the Beethoven 
trio in B-major, played by Rubinstein, Wieniawski 
and Wulf Fries; and turee Mendelssolu and two Cho- 
pin numbers by the great pianist. 

The last concert by this troupe will be given this 
afterpovn. An especially interesting programme, em- 
bracing several novelties, will be performed. Among 
uther selections are ‘Trio in G-minor,’’ by Rubiu- 
stein; * Adagio du Concertu” for violin, by Rubinstein ; 
Polonaise No. 2,” by Wieniawski, to be played by 
the violinist; and “Miniature Menuet,” and **Barca- 
role,” composed and pertormed by Rubinstein. 

THE FOURTH SYMPHONY CONCERT. 

The fourth “Harvard” concert was attended by a 
large audience spite of the very forviddiug weather. 
Cherubini’> *Faniska”’ overture opened the concert. 
fullowing this number Mr. Nelsun Varley, the young 
English tenor, sang, for the iirst time here, un aria by 
Mozart, *Misero O sogno, 0 sou desto?” The air is 
one of great difficulty it various movements impos- 
ing severe vocal demands. The singer’s interpreta- 
tion was highly fntellectual and displayed a fine emo- 
tional quality aud a dramatic earnestness eminently 
in keeping with the spirit of the music. In the sec- 
ond part, the tenor gave, **The enemy suid,” from*Is- 
rael in Egypt” excecuting the sustained florid pa.- 
suges with a certainty and smoothoess rarely equal- 
led. dis renderiug elicited a hearty recall, to which 
he responded, repeating the air with fine eifect. Mr. 
Varley must be credited with having made a profound 
impression, and should be ranked as a worthy tol- 
lower in the sehovul in which Mr. Charles Santley has 
won his laurels. Mr. Varley’s stage presence is man- 
ly and agreeable. [is future appearances here wis 
be anticipated with interest. Mr.G. W. Sumner’s 
playing of Chopin’s concerto in F-minor was an in- 
teresting feature of the concert. The performance 
was principally remarkable tor its brilliant mechani 
cal execution, although in its artistic interpretation 
there was much to commend. 

We presume that Mr. sumner does not claim to be 
a flaished artist as yet, and, making the allowauces 
his limited experience in public demands, he should 
be credited for this evidence of his marked develop- 
ment within a brief time. A delightful orchestral 
number was Haydn’s symphouy in E-fat. The ‘com- 
position is, in itself, delightful in its beauty of con- 
rasts, and in its sparkling melodic passages, und 
the performance was especially fresh and inspiring 
throughout, 

The next concert will take place on January 9th. 
Mr. J.C. D. Parker and M. Aug. Kutzleb will be the 
soloists. 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE “GLOBE.” 

As compared with the best sperimens of plays by 
contemporaneous dramatic writers, previously famil, 
iar to our stage, W.S. Gilbert’s Pygmalion and Gal- 
atea” is a great and faullless work. The author’s pe 
culiar genius, 80 pleasingly expressed in *The Palace 
of Truth,” his, in this later composition, found a 
still more congenial fleld. The theme in the new 
piece, although simple, is more elaborately wrought 
out than in the former work, aud the droll comedy 
vein which pervades the spirit and substance of this 
conredy is deepened by a pure sentiment that ip the 
action is at times exhibited, in the highest emotional 
furin, with touching and deeply impressive pathos. 

Much of the beauty of this quaint and original com 
position is in its poetic construction, which, like it- 
subject, is placed without the pale of conventional 
prose dialogue, the work being written in blank verse. 
The plot of the piece, waich is an original and free 
elaboration of the mythical legend of * Pygmalion and 
Galatea”, is as follows :— 

“Pygmalion,” an Athenian sculptor, having created 
a remarkably beautiful statue, becomes euamored 
of it, aud prays tu tae goda to eadow it with lite. His 
petition is, to his amazement, answered—the ¢ vent 01 
the vivifying of the statue occurring during the ab- 
sence from home of bis wife, *-Cynisea.” ‘Galatea,” 
although endowed with the gift of language, is the 
personification of ingenuousness, and.in vocent of the 
import of things material, accepts **Pygmation's” ad, 
vances With a pretty forwarduess and blissful uncon. 
scivusness of guile that the author portrays with a 
dainty humor and droilery. ‘Galatea,’ ignorant of 
possible complications and Consequences, accepts as 
un fait accompli tag situation of platouic affinity with 
“Pygmalion,” who, mindful of his position and the 
un Deacticability of the position, informs her that she 
must depart from bin, aud, with sume alter pacitying. 
bestows her for the nonce to his sister’s care. The 
aa‘ouventional /rankuess and simplicity of **Gala- | 
tea” naturally leads tv the inevitable climax. In the } 
second act vccurs a ludicrous interview with “Chry-- | 
os.” & pompous art patron, who, coming to p irchase | 
the statue, Mods the living realization in the vivifled | 
“Galatea,” and is surprised ia an interesting and per- | 
plexiag interview with her by his wife, Daphne,’ 
who, of course, interprets the scene from a practical | 

| 
| 





staunipuint only, and denouaces “Galatea” and ac 
suses “Pygmalion” in the presence of “Cynisca,’ 
who retucas premitucely, and, inopportuaely, wit" 
nesses this scene. Thea follows the innocent expla- 
nation by “Galatea.” which, of course, does not} 
mead matters, aud *Cynisea,” maddeaed with rage, 
jealousy and injured pride, calls down a terrible | 
curse upon “Pygmaliou,” bidding “Galatea” to take 
him. While the doomed busbaad falls before his out: | 
raged wite, strickea blind. Tbe closing act presents | 
a touching iaterview besweeo ~Pyygmaliou” aud ~Gal- | 
ates,” in which she prays the gods to spare “Pyg’ | 
malion's” life at the coe. of ber love, and, atvMy, | 
ripe’s” (the sister's) entreaty, pretends, simulating 
“Cynisca’s” voice, to forgive the uafortuaate man | 
who, mistaking her for his wite, declares his unalter! 
able love fur “Cyni-ca,” and deplores his temporary | 
inclining for “Gaiatea.” “Cynisc.” enters upon this | 
scene, ond, taking in the situation, quietly takes | 
“Galatea’s” place beside him, gives him the kiss of tor. | 
giveness, which removes the speli and restures her 
busband’s sight; while “Galatea” bids the sculptor a 
tearful farewell, resumes her place upon the pedestal, 
and gradually fades from the sight of the reilaied 
and happy group. 

Sach, in the main, is the basis ef a stery Alled with 





It is indeed 8 most comforta- | 
& 3on may rightly | wecan only express our weajluyed pleasure iu wituess- 
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| situatiods. 


the quaintest faucies and most refreshing!y orginal | 
Tae bearer at ounce 1s placed en rapport 
with the spirit of the piece, and. if nut hardened to; 


} all human emotions, is alternately elated by its posi: | 


tive, yet delicate, humor, or touched by its exquisite 
septiment and pathos. 
Miss Leelercg Was an exquisitely beautiful ~Gala- 
tea.” Tae hali-dreamy air with which, when first | 
wakiog to life, she utters the word “Pygmalvn, 
souaded the key-gote to her classic identification 
with the spirit of the réie, éond gave sweet promise | 
that.iaevery phase of innocent joy aod exquisite griey 
through whieh the character passes. was splendidly , 
We doubt if the author could have wished ' 
a more beautiful realization of his ideaj heroine than 
this charwuing artist. who, in voice, manner, action gui | 
costuming, realized, both in esthetic and a picturesque 
sense, the author's creation. Without dwelling upon 
the many beauties of the details of the interpretation 


ing Miss Leclercg’s touchiug, delice and singular, 
ly fascinating performance. Miss Josie Orfon’s "Vyn 


isca’’ Was » powerful portraiture, fine in intellectua: ! Gives instruction in 


conception, naturaady earnest in its action, and in. 
tensely impressive. The lady's talents have rarely 
found so congeaial a sphere, aud the impergouation 
won Che merited tribute of hearty recognition. Mr. 
Sheridaa’s “Fygmalioa” Was a fluished specimen of 
artistic acting, marked by clearness and beauty of 





Tepding, nicety of action, and carefaulness of acting 


| RY before buying your presents. 


| monwealth office. 25 Bromfield street. 


and make-up. Mr. Robson’s “Chrysos” was marked 
by a forbearance and adaptiveness that developed 
the salient characteristics of the part without making 
the character farcical. Although not extensive as to 
the matter of “lengths,” the part is, with this allow- 
ance, one of the most exacting in the piece. Mrs. 
Hunter made a well-directed endeavor as ““Myrine,” 
filing her place in the prominent scenes with good ef 
fect. Mr. Daly gave prominence to his brief part of 
*Leucippe,” the Athenian soldier, by hie earnest ac- 
tion; and Mr. Holmes and Mr. Connor reflected the 
true spirit of the author’s intent in the minor parts. 

The performances have been received with genuine 

nthusiasm, Miss Leclercq, Miss Orton and Mr 
Sheridan being complimented with calls, and the 
“points” of the piece securing recognition in every 
possible demonstration of applause and delight. The 
mounting of the piece was nearly perfect, especially 
as regards costumes and the properties, which were 
elaborate and appropriate. In length the play is 
especially judicious, and, if itmeets with half of its 
deserts, **Pygmalion and Galatea” should have a 
three months’ run. We trust, if the public is in- 
credulous as to the possibility of modern dramatic 
work being thoroughly delightful within the bounds o 

the legitimate, that it will go en masse, or, at all events, 
go, and witness this play and pronounce upon it. If 
those who do attend be not convinced, and fascinat. 
ed to further indulgences in the same, we shall, from 
this time forth, forswear all prophecy. 

Two performances of “Pygmalion and Galatea’ 
will be given to-day, and further opportunities of 
witnessing the play will be afforded next week— 
which, it is announced, is the last of Miss Leclercq’s 


engagement. 
“THE BOSTON.” 


There is ‘nothing new under the sun” at this house, 
although there has been a change of bill this week. 
»Mazeppa,” famous in the annals of the equestrian dra- 
ma, having been performed as an extra attraction with 
~The Cataract of the Ganges.” The audiences have 
been appreciative, and the performances of the com- 
pany, the horses, the wonderful Arabs, and the Nel- 
sons, have presented a unique and interesting combi- 
nation to the large class who admire this entertain- 
ment. The same bill will be given at the two per- 
tormances to-day. 





About-Town Notes. 


THE WOMEN’S LECTURES. ; 

The course of free lectures to women, on subjects 
connected with English Literature, was finished last 
Saturday afternoon. Twelve discourses have been 
read to crowded houses during the months of Octo- 
ber, November and December. Mrs. Ednah D. Che- 
ney gave the introductory, and she was succeeded by 
Messrs. E. P. Whipple, John Weiss, O. W. Holmes, 
G. 8. Hillard, Robert Collyer, Miss Virginia Vaughan, 
J. F. Clarke, W. R. Alger, Wendell Phillips, George 
W. Curtis and T. W. Higginson. A vote of thanks 
was offered to Mr. J. T. Fields, the originator of the 
course, by the ladies last Saturdsy afternoon, and a 
unanimous request was made to him that he would 
supplement this course by giving a lecture himselt 
this (Saturday) afternoon, at three o’clock, in the hall 
of the Technulogical Institute, to which request Mr. 
Fields has acceded. His subject will bo “Tennyson: 
fhe Man and The Poet,” as a very general desire 
Was expressed to hear tuat lecture. The pleasant 
liall will probably be crowded once more. This has 
been one of the greatest successes of the year in the 
way of entertaining lectures. 


~ 





A BOSTON PRESS-CLUB. 

A meeting of gentlemen interested in the formation 
of a Boston Press Club was held at the Parks House, 
Saturday evening last, with the design of organizing 
the leading writers of the daily, weekly and periodical 
press of the city in a club, for the purpose of pro- 
moting better acquaintance one with another, and 
affurding headquarters to which gentlemen of repu- 
tation in literature or art may be invited while on 
visits to Bostuu. Taere are several clubs of this 
character in Great Britain; New York has two, and 
Boston, which has the finest literary reputation of all 
American cities, both abroad and at home, and which 
‘urnishes more writers who are generally known to 
the country thau any other city, it is felt should not be 
longer without svme common center in which these 
writers miy congregate. There was a general inter- 
change of seutiment at this meeting with regard to the 
new euterprise, and a cordial spirit of interest and 
cobperation was manifested. It was voted to hold 
apother meeting this (Saturday) evening. Letters 
were received trom H. W. Lougfellow, Oliver W. 
Uvlmes, James T. Fields, E. P. Whipple, and others, 
eXpressiug their sense of the need of such an organ" 
ization and their strong desire for its success. A 
committee was appointed to prepare a plan of organ- 
izatiou, and another to supervise the question of 
wembership. 


THE “OLD SOUTH” FOR A POSTOFFICE. 

The few proprietors of the Old South church de- 
cided, 2) to 23, on Friday afternvon last, to lease the 
thurch ediflee and vacant ground around it to the 
United States government for the use of the postoffice. 
The lease runs for two years, and the rent is $23,000 
perannum. A motion was carried that the Standing 
Committee of the society publicly announce thatthey 
will sell the church edifice to the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society at a price to be fixed by three disin- 
teresied persvaos, to be kept forever as a historic 
building. This action was taken to enable those from 
abroad, who remonstrated against the lease of the 
building to the government tor a postoffice, to sub- 
scribe toward the purchase of the property. No sooner 
hadthe meeting dissolved than the lease and keys 
were placed in the hands of the postm»ster’s subor- 
dinates, and numerous mail-bags, and some other 
property, were placed in the building before daylight 
the next morning. This was in anticipation of an in* 
junction from the Supreme Court, which, indeed, was 
applied for by one of the dissentients; but it being 
made to appear that the government was already iu 
possession, the application, though made about 10 
Yelock, Saturday forenoon, was dismissed. During 
the controversy several women-pewholders were 
present and voted. Objection was made at first to 
their votes, because it was not customary for women 
to ptrticipate in church affairs in this parish; but the 
by-laws and other rules being consulted, no exclu- 
sion of Women from participation could be found, and 
they were allowed henceforward to vote. Soa per” 
sistant ex:lusion for a hundred and fifty years, or 
oore, of Women from the affiirs of this parish has 
been based on an assumption merely, with custom 
vily a3 its warrant. The interest in the disposal of 
the property, however, flaally let them in, and gives 
one more lift to women’s equality in the affairs of life- 
It is needless to say that Postmaster Burt is putting 
the building and grounds into business condition in 
louble-quick order. The pews have generally been 
‘emoved, and the outside structures are going up. 
Ile hopes to be domiciled therein in a fortnight. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


For bargains in MEN’s and Boys’ CLOTHING, risit 
the EaGLE, corner of Washington and Essex. 

















BEFORE YOU BUY that Parlor, Chamber, or Dining- 
room Suit, lonk at SrEvENS’s, 601 Washington strect. 





WeE have achoice stock of DIAMONDS and JEWEL- 
RY of all kinds for the holidays. GUILD & DELANO, 
2 Winter Street. 





Look at our stock of DIAMONDS and fine JEWEL- 
GUILD & DELANO, 
= Winter Street. 





Do NoT FORGET to look into GUILD & DELANO’S 
for DraAMONDS and fine JEWELRY for holiday pres- 
ents. No. 2 Winter Street. 





MEECANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 387 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston.—All deposits made in this In- 
titution on or before January 1, 1873, will draw inter- 
st from that date. dec28 
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THE best and the cheapest. There are a great 
many imitations and counuterfeita. Go toa reliable 
grocer and insist upon having the HALFORD LEICEs- 
rERSHIRE TABLE SAUCE; only fifty cents per pint 
bottle. 





WHITE'S SPECIALTY FOR Drsrepsia is the only 
prompt. efficient and safe master of such symptoms as 
loss of Appetite, Heartburn, Palpitation of the Hvart, 
Dizziness, Sleeplessness, Melancholy, Constipation. 
Flatulence, mental and physical debility, as well as 
many others which if neglected will soon place “the 
house we live in” beyond the reach of any remedy. 
H. G. WHITE, Proprietor, 107 Washington street, Bos- 


ton. 





How To EnJoy LiFe.— 
Let those who wish life to enjoy 
Take care how they their time employ ; 
And, in whatever sphere they move, 
Do only what their hearts approve. 
Then they with pleasure and delight 
Their labors can review at night; 
And. feeling they have others blest, 
Upon their bed can sweetly rest; 
Thenif their Boys need better “CLOTHES,” 
Buy them a SUIT” af GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Coat. PANTS. Vest, HaT and SHOBS complete, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 


___ SPECIAL NOTICES. 














BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. — Sixteen 
rooms; in excellent conlition; centrally locis2d; 
terms easy. Apply to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
New Bayk BUILDING, No. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
RosToN.—This is the only Sayings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and eyery full 
eslendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m nov3 


MISS L. W. DREW 





READING AND YQuAL CULTURE 
To private pupils, classes and schools, and CURES 
STAMMERING, LISPING, and other vocal defetts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS! 


Cushman & Brooks, 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


REAL BARGAINS! 


Elegant Display ! 


Real French & Fine Cut Jet Bandeaux Diadems. 
Fine Cut Jet Coronets and Side Ornaments. 
Fine French Fancy Feathers and Aiguettes. 
Reul Lace Bordered Hahdkerchiefs. 
” * Cardinals and Fichus. af 
“ Barbes and Coiffares. aes a 
Fine Linen Hemst d Mandkerchiefs 1.50 per doz. 
“ co - 2.00 . 


3.00 


“ ” “ “ 


And Upward. 
Gpnts’ Col’d BORDERED HANDKERCHIEFS, $1.75 
per dozen, or 17 cents each Hukf., 
And Upward. 


NECKTIES ! 
13,000 Windsor Neekties in all the CHOICEST 
y SHADES. 


Very Cheap. Examine, 





5000 Elegant New Portmonnaies,' Wallets 
and Pocket-Books. 
Purchased ata Sacrifice. We shall sell them Cheap 


Pretty LACE COLLARS, 20c., 25c., 37c. and 50c. 
each; NEW STYLES. 





New and elegant LACE SETS, COLLARS, 
CUFFS and SLEEVES, in all the latest modes. 


Embroidered Initial Handkerchiefs, superb 
Styles, for Ladies and Gentlemen—about half price 





Gente’ Silk Pocket Hdkfs., splendid assortment 
Very Cheap. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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THE STORY 


—OF THE— 


IMPORTED 


Ulster Overcoat, 


Introduced into the United States and patent applied 
for by 


G. W. SIMMONS & SON, 


BOSTON, Mass. 





The garment now so well knownin England, France 
and our own country as the ULSTER, has a history 
peculiar to itself which is not altogether familiar even 
to those who have worn the garment, and know it to 
be just what is claimed for it, “A MARVEL OF 
COMFORT —NO LESS THAN DURABILITY ;” 
“THE ONLY PERFECTLY COMFORTABLE, 
HEALTH. PRESERVING GARMENT.” 

Itisrelated that when the Prince of Wales was in 
Ireiand he was caught in a shower, and, having no 
dry garments at hand, was induced to put on a peas- 
ant’s frieze overcoat. He found this so comfortable 
that he had one purchased, and on his return tu Eug- 
land wore it publicly at hisciub. The garment, there- 
fore, became all the rage among the fashionables in 
London, and was sovn introduced into Paris, and be- 
came the fashionable over-garment. The proprietor 
of “Oak Hall,” Boston, being in London at the time 
the new fashion came out, examined the garment, 
and, finding it had some peculiar merits, resolved to 
submit it to the American public, and ordered a large 
supply, which brought these garments into such pop- 
ularity throughout the United States that a Special 
Department has been made at “OAK HALL,” Boston, 
for this constantly increasing trade. The ULSTER is 
a large and comfortable gurment, with three tiers of 
pockets, the lower ones being quite capacious. It is 
a long garment, coming down below the knees, and 
with a very full skift. There are two qualities of the 
ULSTER CoaT—the heavy-lined, weighing ten and a 
half pounds, and the light, unlined, which is about half 
the weight. The coat, however, though large and 
rough-looking, is strong and well made beyond the 
ordinary goods made up and offered for sale in this 
market, and there is no doubt but the persons whose 
occupation keeps them out of doors in the winter 
season will find great comfort in the ULSTER, partic- 
ularly when riding. 





We ean Sell a First-Class! 


ULSTER OVERCOAT FOR $30, 
$40, OR $50. 


Orders by Mail, Express or Telegraph, giving 
Height, Weight, Waist and Breast Measure, can be 
filled with perfect satisfaction to the Purchaser. We 
are the only parties in the United States who make a 
specialty of importing The Wonderful Ulster 
Overcoat. 


OAK HALL, Boston, 


32, 34, 36, 38 North Street. 
dec28 1t 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE WANDERING HEIR. 


By CHARLES READE. 
(From the Author’s Advance Sheets, and by special 
arrangement with Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS. } 
1 vol. 16mo, handsomely bound in ornamented cloth. 
$1.00. 
This story is in the main a true one—the events re- 
lated took plave about a hundred years ago. and form 


a chapter of love and adventure far more strange and 
romantic than any to be round in mere fiction. The 








| THE 


_ BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER 


FOR 1873. 





The DAILY ADVERTISER willenter upon the new 
year with greatly increased and improved facilities 
for the conduct of its business. Its recent enlarge- 
ment gives space for greater fulluess and variety in 
all its editorial departments, and for the better accom- 
modation of its advertising patronage. The present 
year willclose a seasou of absorbing political agitation 
and all questions affecting social and material welfare 
will excite fresh attention aud interest. With the new 
year, also, our immediate community will have recov" 
ered in a measure from the shock ot its geat disaster, 
and give its attention again as of old to wider aud 
more universal interests. For the requirements oi the 
uew year, in all the legitimate branches of newspaper 
enterprise, the DAILY ADVERTISER is in its organ- 
ization ond equipment second to none in the.country. 

To its editorial discussions its purpose is to treat in- 
telligently and tairly all leading subjects of interests, 
bringing to their discussion the best information at- 
tainable, the judgment of experts and the results of 
actual experience wherever it is possible, with the 
vbject always of contrivuting as far as may be to the 
wisest and the best results. Now, as heretofore, its 
correspondence is in the hands of intelligent obsery- 
ers and experienced writers, actual residents of, and 
writing in good faith in, the great capitals and centers 
of interest at home and abroad, In addition to these 
the DAILY ADVERTISER has special telegraphic 
correspondents engaged to send important news from 
the commercial and political capitals. The represent- 

itive publicationsof our own and other countries, as 
well as &@ very large exchange list, contribute regular- 
ly Lo the value and interest of its ample pages. 

The LOCAL DEPARTMENT of the Daily Advertis- 
er aims to bea full, prompt, accurate and discriminat- 
ing transcript ofeach days’s eveuts, including reports 
of publie meetings, the records of the le gislature and 
the courts, the transactions of societies devoted to 
trade, literature or philauthropy, and the daily inci- 
dents which make up the life of an active, prosperous 
and energetic community. The special department of 
MUSICAL and DRAMATIC criticism will continue 
in the hands which have during the last four or five 
years given itso high acharactcr; supplemented, as 
there may be occasion, by skillful aud Independent 
writers in the arts and in general literary criticism. 

Its FINANCIAL, COMMERCIAL and MARINE 
RECORDS have kept pace with the growth of these 
interests, and will continue as they have long been 
in authority with the commercial and business pub- 
ho. Very few daily newspapers have the facility or 
the disposition to enter into this special field of labor: 
with the purpose ol keeping an accurate and perpetu- 
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New Importations and New Goods. 
xe 


BIGELOW, KENNARD? & 


ARE NOW OPENING THEIR 


NEW STOCK FOR THE SEASON, 


and their customers will observe very extensive ad- 
ditions to their usually great variety, including 


DIAMONDS AND FINE JEWELRY, 


MARBLE OLOCKS & RARE BRONZES, 


WATCHES, 


rite all the most notable makers, with garnitures to 
atch. 


GENUINE OBJECTS OF ART, Repetitions 
and Parian, of the 
f modern and antique art, 
rom THORWALDSEN ever offered in this city. 


VIENNA GILT GOODS, 
WEDGEWOOD'S AND COPELAND'S 


PARIAN STATUETTES! 


Silver & Plated Ware 


of their own manufacture. 
Al-o all the goods of the well-known GORHAM 
COMPANY, which are superior in quality and de- 
sign to any imported. 
Messrs. B., K. & Co. are the only authorized agents 
the sale of the celebrated 


BRONZES D’ART 


of the illustrious 


BARBEDIENNE, of Paris, 


who for his productions has been honored by his 
government with a Decoration, and the award of 


more medals than any other artist. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


331 WASHINGTON STREET, 
8 ANO 10 WEST STREET. 
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IGELOW, KENNARD & CO, 


most esteemed examples 
with the tirst reductions 


tion of the public to his display of 


adapted to the Holiday Season. 


His stock offers special attraction to those in 


in | of 


and which are exquisite in design. 


combines the useful and the ornamental. 


dence in assuring the public they will find his 


¢ dec? COR. OF SCHOOL STREET. 





al record of all the great lines of business in which 
sur citizens are engaged. The competent and pains 
caking reporters who have been long i. this service 
orthe DAILY ADVERTISER will continue in charge 
fit, aud spare no pains to make it absolutely com- 
plete and trustworthy. 

Tu addition to all these regular and special depart- 
‘nents ofa well-organized newspaper, we shall give 
such selections of current miscellany and contribu- 
tions on topics or special interest, from time to time, 
ts willmake the DAILY ADVERTISER as welcome 
t household visitor as it has long been an indispen- 
sable one at all places of professional and business 
suterprise in New Eagland. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY ADVERTISER. 


The SEMI-WEEKLY ADVERTISER is printed every 
Cuesday and Friday moruing, contains few advertise- 
ments, and is devoted tou news and miscellaneous 
reading. It contains all the important rews of the 
Daily, concisely and compactly arranged, all its more 
interesting correspundence, together with its editori. 
alg and miscellaneous selections. To travellers and 
residents abroad, and to those at home who live at 
such a distance as to muke the receipt of a daily news. 
paper impracticable, the Semi-Weekly will be found 
a convenient substitute. 


THE WEEKLY ADVERTISER. 


THe WEEKLY ADVERTISER contains all the read- 
ing matter of the Daily not of purely transient or local 
interests and adds thereto a carefully digested sum- 
mary ol the news of the week, stories, miscellaneous 
reading selected from the best sources or contributed 
by writers specially engaged, and an agricultural de- 
partment prepared exclusively tor this edition. The 
Weekly edition ts enlarged to forty columns, and the 
form is the same as that of the Daily and Semi-weekly 
editions. 


TERMS: 

The subscription price of the DAILY ADVERTISER 
is $12 per aurum. Toclubs of five and under twenty, 
to one address, the price is $9.50 per copy. To clubs 
of twenty and upward the price is $9 per copy. 

The subscription price of the SEMI-WEEKLY Ab- 
VERTISER is $t per year. 

The subscription price of the WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
is $2 per year. To clubs of 10 and upwards the price 
is $1.50 per copy. 


BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. 
E. F. WATERS, Treasurer. 
29 Court Street, Boston. It 
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AT CHANCE B 


BOOK-BUYERS 
At 20 Cornhill, 


(First Bookstore on the left from Washington street.) lo 





We offer our whole stock of Books in every de 
partment of literature, at greatly reduced prices for 
a short time only. 

Sets of Standard Works in fine and cloth bindings. 


Publishers’ prices, §150,00 for $75,00 
“ “ 110,00 65,00 
« sy 75,00 « 36,00 
- * 50,00 * 30,00 
“ ‘ 50,00 « 24,00 
ss “ 40,00 « 20,00 
‘ s 30,00 « 15,00 
“ “ 21,00 7,00 


“ “ 15.00 9,00 
Standard, Gift and Miscellaneous Rooks in one vol- 
ume, fine and cloth bindings :— 





subject is peculiarly suited to Mr. Reade’s genius, 
and the story is certain to attract general attention. 


THE YELLOW FLAG. 


By EpwusND Yares, author of “Black Sheep,” ‘No- 
body’s Fortune,” etc. 1 vol. Xvo. Paper 75 centa; 
cloth, $1.25. 





MRS. SKAGGS’ HUSBANDS, 


And Other Sketches. By Brer HaRTE, author of 


Publishers’ prices, $10 = for 61.75 
“ “ 10 o“ 3 
“ae . 6 7 3 

‘ $ 5 2.75 

+ 6 2.50 

“ a o 2,00 


Thousands of Juvenile Books — publishers’ price 
from 15c. to @3—at half price. 





HOLIDAY BOOKS! 


LITTLE, BROWN & 60, 


OFFER FOR SALB AN UNUSUALLY 


LARGE AND VARIED STOCK 


—OoF— 


ELEGANT BOOKS 


Superb, Choice and Durable Bindings, 


At the Lowest Prioes. 


—ALL THE— 


STANDARD AUTHORS, 


AND BST EDITIONS IN 


History, Biography, Poetry, Art and Fiction 


OXFORD BIBLES. 


Various sizes, trom Pulpit Folio to Handy Minion. 


BOOKS ILLUSTRATED 


IN ALL STYLES OF ART. 


Collections of Engravings, 


Galleries of Art, 


English Juveniles, 
coneyclopeedias and Dictionaries 


Scientific Works, 


English and American, on all Subjects. 


110 Washington Street, 
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CHOICE AND INEXPENSIVE 
Goods forthe Holidays 


The subscriber would respectfully solicit the atten- 


China. & Glass Ware 


His importations comprise many articles never be- 
fore offered for sale in this country. and ure too nu- 
merous and varied to admit of a detailed description. 


GIFTS AT MODERATE COST, 


China and Glass Ware is always acceptable, for it 


He is offering upwards of 1830 DINNER SETS 
and 160 TEA SETS of new decorations at 


Very Low Prices. 


He would ask an early inspection, and feels confi- 


mentthe BEST and the CHEAPEST ever offered. 


RICHARD BRIGGS, 


137 WASHINGTON ST., 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 


MR. ARTHUR CHEN&Y..... seseeeseseeesPRUPRIETOR. 
Mr. W.R. Floyp.......... et ead eg 


SATURDAY. Dec. 28th 


MISS CARLOTTA LECLERCQ 


in two superb performances. In the Afternvon, at? 
o'clock. Al-o in the Evening at 7.45, will be repeated 
Mr. W. S. Gilber*’s new and successful mythological 
comedy of 


PYGMALION AND GALATEA. 
GAR ascasciecascceecaies doe Miss LECLERCQ. 
This exquisite comedy concludes with the 

Wonderful Optical Illusion 
—OF THE— 
DISSOLVING STATUE, 


and the audience are respectfully requ i 
§ audi [ este 
its terminution. <i oe oe 


BOSTON THEATER. 


Boorn Lessee and Manager. 











Mr. J. B. 





THIS AFTERNOON’ and:‘EVENING, 
“MAZEPPA.”" 
The — pag geod Performing Dogs. Meaers.d 
THE ARABS and the Pageant of the ee ete 
“CATARACT OF THE GANGES,” 


With the horses and ponies of J. H. ¥ ’s Ci 
Next week “TI p THE OAs 


E CATARACT OF THE GANGES’ 
ad Seep HE CATARACT OF THE GANGES 


»ors Open ut 1.30 and 7. 


search 


Begins at 2 and 7.30.’ 


NOTICE.--- REMOVAL. 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER 
HA VE REMOVED TO 
33 Washington St 


Between Court St. and Cornhill. 
¢ dec2s 
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ETINGS! 
Fowle, Torrey & Co. 


CARPET WAREHOUSE, 
157 Tremont St. 


at 








LADIES! 


mental Articles, call at 


Silk and Cashmere Mufflers, Kid, Cloth and 


variety. 


dec21 


If you want to purchase Useful as well as Orna 


GEORGE R. BRINE & CO,’S, 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


201 Washington St. 


Elegant Breakfast Jackets and Robes de Chambre, 
vastor 
Gloves, English and American Cardigan Jackets, 
Silk Suspeniers, Silk and Linen Hdk.’s, Neck Wear 
of all descriptions, Underwear and Hosiery in great 


GEORGE R. BRINE & C0,, 


THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


+201 Washington Street. 


NEW GOODS FRESH FROM BOND. 








nn se * 
SUBSCRIBE 


—FOR— 
AMERICAN HOMES 


The best Niustrated Magazine; 600 pages of reading- 

matter and a beautiful Chr mo (of a little girl and 

boy) 101-2x12 1-2, mounted, sized and varnished ready 

for framing, for only $1.25. 

“The whole Engli-h race should rush to subscribe 

for this periodical."— Boston Globe. 
«The Chromo is woith more than the 

price."—Hartfurd Courant. 

Address 


CHAS. H. TAYLOR & CO., 


61 CORNHILL (Since the Fire), Boston. 
dec2s 


subsoription 


ab 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


33 and 35 Bedford St., 











Have now opened a 
large variety of 


Importers, 
Holday Goods, 


2t 








FURNITURE. 


EASELS, 
MUSIO-STANDS, 
LADIES’ DESKS, 
SHAVING-STANDS, 


MARQUETERIE-TABLES, 


HOLIDAY GIFTS. 





RONZE MANTEL CLOCKS, 


ELEGANT CARD-STANDS, 


- RICH BRONZE ORNAMENTS. 





A new and fine assortment of the above goods at 


Ww prices for the 


HOLIDAYS! 


—AL80— 


Figures, Vases, Card- 


Recelvers, Bouquet- 
Holders, Paper-Weights, 


Match and Ink-Stands, 


Etec., eto. 


We invite the public to examine the same and get 
prices. 


S. A. Stetson & Co.. 


173° Tremont Street. 


(Cotonape Row.) 


dec21 2t 
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FURNITURE. 


PEDESTALS, 
JARDINIERES, 


and CABINETS, 


And a large variety of other articles suitable for 


Haley, Morse & Co., 


411 Washington Street 


Tea. Dinner and Toilet Seta, Va- 


China, ser, Jurdiniers, Match Boxes, &c. 


Figures, Busts, Match 


Parian Mantel Ornaments, &c. 


Smoke Sets, Tobacco Boxes, Match 


Lava Boxes, Figures, Flower Pots, &c. 

Giese 
Bohemian, sess e. 
Silver Plated 4% 


Spoons, Forks, Napkin Kings, Fruit aua Cake Stands. 


- Children’s Tea Wait- 
| In W AaLVe,ger-. Crumb Pan and 


Brushes, etc., etc., eto. 


Boxes 


Wooden Ware Vii 
dec2l p14 


THE BEST 


STEREOSCOPES 


And a Large and Very Complete Assortment of 


VIEWS, 











St 





Bronze Statuettes, 
Match Sates, and 


Marble Clocks, 
Amber and 


A LARGE AND COMPLETE 


R. HOLLINGS & CO 


dec2l] 2369 Washington Street. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Portable Drop-Lighte, 


Porcelain Shades. 
ASSORTMENT. 


SELLING AT MUCH REDUCED PRICES BY 


JOSEPH L, BATES, 


181 Washington Street. 
dec21 2t 


ENGLISH BIBLES. Prayer, Hymnals, all 
sizes, and elegant styles of bindings. A 
Oomplete Assortment, finely displayed ; 
easily examined, and shown with pleasure, 
at 143 Washington street, by 


ESTES & LAURIAT. 


'y 
dec21 
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_ AUCTION SALES. 





Importers and Jobbers, 


—IN—= 





The above prices include a variety of books too nu- 
merous to specify, and are given to induce every one 
in need of books to give us a call and see forghem- 
selves the bargains now offered—for a few days only 
—at 20 CORNHILL (first Bookstore on the left 

from Washington street). 


A. B. GRAVES. 





“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” etc, Il vol. 16mo+! 
$1.50. | 


have those dramatic elements and literary felicities 
which distinguish Mr. HARTE’3 works, aud render 
them so widely popular. 


COUPON BONDS, 


And Other Stories. By J. T. TRowWsRIDGE. With 
Heliotype Illustrations from designs by W. L. SHE P- 
PARD. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 


A collection of some of the mos 10):i >>: short sto 
ries ever written by an American vuther. The lead- 
ing story. ‘Coupon Bonds,” has become a Yankee 
Classic; and “The Maa wno Stole a Meeting House,” 
and seve-al others of the stories in this volume. are 
hardly less favorably Kaown to the reading public 
The book is embellished with excellent illustrations. 





*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent post-paid on recetpi 
of price by the PublisAers, 


JAMES R. O8600D & CO., 


dec3s BOSTON. 


Portland and Ogdensburg R. R. 
VERMONT DIVISION, 


—FROM THE— 
Connecticut River to Lake Champlain, 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


SINKING FUND, GOLD BOND 


Absolutely Limited to $20.000 per Mile. 


It 








and covering all the property of the Corporation, road 
bed, depots, engine-, cars and supplies of every na- 
ture. The road is 117 miles long, over half of which 
is now running witha 

Large & rapidly increasing Local Business, 
Another section will be opened for business this 
month, and the whole line is in an advanced stage of 
progress. It is thoroughly built and se economically 
that itis sure to pay Handsome Dividends on 
its Steck, besides providing for the interest on its 
Bonds on its completion. 


These stories, Urban Sketches, Legends and Tales? | 


dec28 It 
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NOW R 


THIRD EDITION. 
8vo. Cloth. 93.50. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY BY 


atlTTLE, BROWN & CO, 


THE 


BOSTON TRAVELLER 














CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S. 
J. L. Fairbanks & Co. 


(Established in 1804), 


In making their annual_announcement of 


SEASONABLE GIFTS, 


Take pleasure in being able to state that their stock 
was never 80 large, varied, useful amd beautiful as 


F R 0 T H I N G H A M : S as Gold Pens and Pencil 
SIEGE OF BOSTON, cress senna” 


STATIONERS’ FANCY GOODS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


PRICES VERY LOW. 


oo} 
J, L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


136 WASHINGTON STREET. 136 


dec21 (Opposite School Street.) 





FOR 1673. 





The Daily Evening Traveller 
has five editions each day, is printed on large and 
clear type. and is the largest evening newspaper in 
New England. 

The circulation of the Traveller, already larger in 
the vicinity of Boston than any other paper of its 
slas*, ts rapidly increasing. and efforts will be made. 
the coming year, to mai tain the reputation of the 
Traveller for Enterprise, Independence and Reliability. 
ind give it a still more promisent position among the 
leading newspapers of the country. 

The peculiir features of the Traveller, which have | 
given it great popularity as a Family Newspaper, will 
ve retained. Its Editorial, News and Commercial De- 
partments will each be maintained in full vigor, and | 
twill seek. as heretofore. to lead public opinion in 
the path of true progress, to furnish the reading pub- 
lie with the latest news from all parts of the world, 
through correspondence and telegram}, and give the 








For caretul investors and for trust funds these 





Bonds are confidently recommended as PERFECT- 
LY SAFE, and at present rate of gold they yield 
nearly 8 PEB CENT. INTEREST. 

Financial agents+E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO. 
St. Johnsbury, ¥t.; FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO 
118 Milk Street Boston; FAIRBANKS & CO., 31) 

way, New York. 

For sale or exchange for other marketaole securi- 
tes by RICHARDSON. HILI. & CO.,3 Sears Build 
ing; C. A. PUTNAM, 60 State Street. It  dec28 


TOLLES'S MICROSCOPES, 
SOLD BY 








vusiness community the information of special value 
to that Class. 

The Reriew of the Week will continue a distinguish- 
ng feaiure, and each week the Traveller will publish 
me ut the sermous of Henry Ward Beecher. 

Any of the editions of the Traveller will be sold by 
agents. carriers,and at the counter. for three cents per 
opy. and delivered at the same rate in Boston and vri- 
ivity and other New England cities. Subscriptions 
‘eceived for the year at $8. (by mail). 

Published by 








‘ Refers to Prof. L. B. Monroe, O. 8. Knapp, Eaq.. 21 
Barristers’ Hall, C. W. Slack, Esq., and Rev. E. E 
Hale. Rooms at 36 Winter street, Boston. Hours | 
rom 3005 P. M. pov3s 


67 DEVONSHIRE STUEET, BOSTON. 
oogs 


CHARLES ST DDER, 


WORTHINGTON, FLANDERS & CO., 


Neo. 31 State Street, Boston. 





lt 


2 





HOSIERY, GLOVES, 


—AND— | 


IMILLINERY GOO0D8, 


—AaND— 


nov23 * 


BUTLER & NORWOOD, 


SMALL WARES 


90 & 92 Tremont Street, 


1 & 2 Montgomery Place. 


- _BOSTON LAND COMPANY. 


In compliance with a vote of the Stockholders of 
the Boeton Land Company, a public sale of the bast 
installment of the Capitui Stuck, amounting at its par 
Value to $230,000, Will Like place ut tue Merchants’ 
Exciuange Keading Rooms, Olid state House, ou 
WEDNESDAY, January 2y, 1874, at one o'clock P.M. 
The stock will ve oflered in lots of one huudred 
shures ($10 par value) and ruld with the right to take 
why bUlNbeEr OF Buarer, Hol CAaceediug LWo Chotsund. 
The conditions of payment to be Lwenty-tive per cent. 
cash at the tune of pale; nules jor tWeuly-ive per 
cent. in four months, twenty-ive per cent. iu eight 
Mouths, and twenty five per cent. 1 tweive wmontus, 
With jutereet at lue rate of seven per cent. per aud. 
Stock to be Gepusiled with tue Lreasurer as couateral 
security for tue payment of the botes, Which stock 
tay be delivered from time to Lie pro rata with pay- 
ment, 

Although offering this stock to the public entirely 
On its wert-, Wiluvul any reser Ve Wuale Ver, the Di- 
rectors feel tuat 4 simple olalement ul tue tacts lu re 
Lition ty tue Company, ils property and pide of oper- 
ations, ls only necessary lo eulloly tie Wives’ Caulivus 
as tu its desirability us au Investment. 


tf The Capital stock of tie Company. estimated at its 





par value, is $800,000 —diyided into 80,000 





: SYSTEM FOR BEGINNERS 


On the Pianoforte, by j 


This thorough and 
a Golden Reputation 
tion books. Sells largely. 
also with Foreign, Fingering. Price, $3.00. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS ! 


3 one of the very 





tinues. Eilition after edition is eager! 


250 large pages of the Be-t Strauss usic. 


and other singing Classes. Widely used. 
than a Church Music Book. Price 75 cents. 





PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO,, 


31 Temple Place, 


ANNOUNCE THEIR 


Holiday Assortment 


—OoFr— 
Presentation Silver, 
FINE GOLD WATCHES: 

From the best American Manufactories; also the 
Adjusted Watches of 


Messrs. Patek, Philippe & Co. 


Geneva. 


CHAINS : 


Gents’ Vest, and Ladies’ Opera Leontine 


Watch Chains, 
Necklaces—With Lockets. 


FRENCH GLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
JEWELRY, 
GOLD-HEADED CANES, &C. 


—aT— 
No. 31 Temple Place, 
BOSTON. 


PALMER, BACHELDERS & CO, 





WINNER'S NEW SCHOOLS, 


FOR THE 


Violin, Fife, Accordeon, German Accordeon, 
onet. Flute, Flageolet. Price of each Book, 75 





teurs. ‘ , 
The above books mailed, postpaid, for the 


OLIVER DITSON & CO, 


dec2 BOSTON. 


Mason & Hoadley. 


“ageomgpe method has acquired 
best Instruc- 
Published with American, 


The surprisiug success of this brilliant book con- 
ealled for 


B’dae, $2.50; Cl., $3.00; Fine Gilt for presents, $4.00. 


EMERSON'S SINGING SCHOOL, 


has abundant material for the instruction of Evening 
Costs less 


Pianoforte, Cabinet Organ. Meladeon, Guitar, Cornet. 


These little works are great favorites. because they 
are cheap, are full of ea-y and lively music, and have 
enough of instructive matter for the wants of ama- 


sharés—57,000 Of whicu have been insted, leaving tbe 
balance to be dispoced of —25,0W chures. + 

The aggregate area of landed propeity when the 
whole ts cousvlidated is avout FIF LY POUR MIL- 
LION SQUAKE FEED, together with a lage tipari- 
4p iuterdotia Bo-tou thirvor, tas Value and oxteut of 
which are difficull to estimate, embracwyg a lager 
area Of landed property tian that of all tue active 
land companies in Bostow and iniuediate vicmity 
combined. Tne great bulk ol this va-t tiact, CONsIBT- 
ING OF FUORTY-SIX MILLIONS OF FEET, HAS BEEN PUR- 
CHASED AND PAID FOR, Or guaranteed Willi uiuple we- 
curity, with the exception of aboul $2u,000, leaving 
still unsettled eight millions Of square ices. 

This great property has been purchased in several 
large tracts. by the wore. sub-tautially at iarming 
land price—or .n other Words, ior What it Was mtriu- 
sicaliy worth, Withuul reference to tuis Comprehen- 
sive, well-organized plan tor its immediate adevuolup- 
went as a cousolidated estate. 

The tiret cost of this great property thus purchased 
including taxes, interest, surveys and the bu-tdiog 
thus far of Oceau avenue—an iupo tant thurougu- 
tare extending from the harbor throug tue ceuter of 
the ertate tu tue Ocean on the Revere suvre—amountes 
to a traction short of «ix doilar~ a sbare. 

Should the balance ul bile stock, coutrary to the 
expectations of the Directors, sell upou tie day ap- 
pointed at only tue minimum valuativu of ox dullare 
per ohare, the Company will taeu own, free of auy li- 
ability, (his large estite, and ave @ Cash eurplus in 
the Treasury of between forty and tlty tuousand dob 
lars. SHOULD THE SALES AVEKAGE FAR—OK TEM 
DOLLAKS A SHAKE —-THE SURFLUs WILL KE CAKRIED 
Up TO NEARLY ONE HUNDKEDADSD FIFTY THUUSAND 
DOLLARS, £iVi0g tilis Comipauy a svulid basis Uupar- 
alleled in the histury of laud companies. The man- 
agement of the company will be purely in the interest 
of the Sleck, a3 4 permiuent ane reliavie luVectinent, 
and suca as years ut sdccessful experience bas es- 
tablished as sure ga secure goud resuils tu tae hold- 
ers OF the stock and coutribute in a large weasure to 
the best interests of the community. 

The stock of the Burton Land Cu. at ita par value of 
$10 per share repre-ents tue land at a little less wan 
one and one-half ceuts per square foot, and of this 
great area thirty-five million square feet, or nearly 
eight hungred acres, ARE WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS UF 


Price, 


Clari- 
cents 


retail 


tf 











FOR CHILDREN. 


one, $1.75. 


other Christmas Gift tor very young foils 


receipt of price by the 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
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SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 


GIFT BOOKS 


The Bound Volumes of “THE NURSERY” are pub- 
lished half-yearly, and are now twelve in number. 


Price $1. The two volumes of each year bound in 
The bound volumes of the Nursery, in their attrac- 
tive covers of green and gold. contain just the tirl-bite 
for childi h appetites. Itis almost impossible for any 


a multum in parvo as this “Nursery” of delights. 
Transcript 


*,* For sale by ali Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


BoS$TON, AVERAGING LESS THAN FOUK MILES IN DIS- 
TANCE FROM STATESTREEI—the Lalauce adjoining ip 
the town of Revere. aud all within « distance of six 
miles from State street. The property puseusses also a 
very extensive harbor and oveau fro..tage, and im its 
proximity to the center of business, its beauty and 
beakhbtulbeéss of location, presents wivantages which 
render it capable of a rapid and very great develop- 
ment in value. Land adjoining tats property, not 
within the city limits, is va.ued a8 a very iow estimate, 
at from ten to twenty cents per square fuot, at which 
rates stock in the wn Land Co. would reach a 
VALUATION OF SROM $6 TU $135 PER SHARE. To 
facilitate this development, to enable the managers to 
prosecute their plins energeticuily and successfully, 
the stock will be offered at this public sale. 
Directors. 


A. P. Bragg, EDWARD TURNER, O. D. ASuLE 

Jous A. PRAY, Cuas. A Waits, JH Cocaine, 
3. A. BRaDBURY, CHAS. H. Corrin, J. U, W kusTeR, 
& CHURCHILL, J.C. Warson. RB. @. RicmaRDs, 


such 





E. P. Wuitx. 

For further particulars apply at the Office of the 
Company, No. st Si 
1a and 3 daily. tate street, between the hours of 


decd] 6 N. A. Tigmpsom & Co., Auctioneers. 
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Sex in Education. 
—_—-— 
THE POLICY OF HARVARD FORESHADOWED. 
BY HENRY B. BLACKWELL. 


It was my privilege to hear, at the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club, Monday afternoon week, a 
very learned and elaborate treatise by Dr. E. 
H. Clarke on ‘*The Higher Education of Women 
as influenced by Physical Conditions.” It was 
a plea for the necessity of discriminating in our 
methods of education between young men and 
young women, in order to attain the highest re- 
sult, or indeed, to attain a healthy development 
of mind and body for either sex. 

Dr. Clarke cheerfully conceded that women 

can successfully pursue every department of 
study that men pursue, and can reach equal 
eminence of attainment in every department of 
intellectual culture. But while the result may 
be equal, he believes that the method should be 
different in the two sexes. Our present system 
ot instruction for girls he pronounces radically 
wrong because this difference of method is ig- 
nored. He deciares that the health of Ameri- 
can giils is being ruined by their subjection to 
a rigid routine suited to boys alone, and to which 
the periodicity of functions in the feminine or- 
ganizationis utterly unsuited. The consequence 
is a frightful deterioration of health among 
women, which is not only sapping the life and 
happiness of individuals, but endangers the fu- 
ture of the race. Dr. Clarke is of opinion that 
this periodicity of the feminine organization is 
inconsistent with the regular rules which are 
indispensable in institutions where boys are 
taught. Nor does he think it possible to adopt 
an elasticity of organization in schools and col- 
leges sufficient to make the coéducation of the 
sexes desirable. ‘‘The course of education 
which would make a manly man would kill a 
woman, and the course of education which 
would make a womanly woman would emasca- 
late a man.” ‘Girls can do the same things as 
men, and to the same extent, but not in the same 
way. Therefore any attempt to adopt one scho- 
lastic system common to both sexes is to attempt 
a compromise, which can only result in medioc- 
rity, inconsistent with the finest cuiture of either 
man or woman.” These views were enforced by 
instances of lady graduates dying from derange- 
ments caused by their collegiate labors, of a 
lady book-keeper who was killed by her ex- 
hausting routine of duty, and of working: wo- 
men crushed in their unnatural strugg!e with 
conditions imposed by competition with men. 

Mrs. Howe said that although it had been 
suggested to her to speak, she felt more in- 
clined to reflect upon what had been said, con- 
cerning which the ladies of the Club might be 
glad to conferamong themselves. She remind- 
ed Dr. Clarke that the Jews, although obliged to 
lose two days out of every week, yet managed, 
at least, to keep up with the Christians in their 
business. In like manner, although women 
had some natural disabilities, now brought into 
view by Dr. Clarke, she yet thought they would 
be able.to keep pace with the young men in any 
reasonable scheme of education. It was a mis- 
take for gentlemen to suppose that women at- 
tempt to study exactly as wen do, by a strong 
and heavy pull. Their minds have more play 
and elasticity, and though they learn the same 
things they do not learn them in the same way. 

Dr. Clarke expressed his willingness to an- 
swer any questions during the limited time he 
couldremain. He fully agreed in the belief that 
the highest attainments were possible for wo- 
men. The only question was the method where- 
by these attainments should be reached. There 
was a disposition on the part of many to regard 
women and inen as identical, and to propose an 
injurious uniformity of conditions. He did not 
refer to individual writers, but to a general drift 
of public opinion in that direction. 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes expressed his 
hearty concurrence with the views of Dr. Clarke, 
and said that he had himself seen three genera- 
tions grow up and go down in New England 
under unnatural conditions of living. 

Professor Agassiz approved of Dr. Clarke’s 
statement with two exceptions. He thought 
that instruction should be adapted, not so much 
to differences of sex, as to all differences of in- 
dividual character and capacity. The whole 
system of herding large numbers of pupils to- 
gether, under rigid unifurmity of rules, was 
wrong. ‘Teachers should be go numerous and 
classes so small that the teacher should be per- 
sonally acquainted with eyery pupil and adapt 
instruction to individual peculiarities. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, considered the 
concentration of pupils in large schools, with a 
proportionally small number of teachers, which 
was alluded to by Prof. Agassiz, a very bad 
feature in the public school system. He 
thought Dr. Clarke's facts and arguments un- 
answerable, and the evil with which he dealt a 
source of infinite misery. He believed that the 
historical reason, and only justitication, for the 
education of young men and women together 
in this country was. to be found in the poverty 
of the early New England communities and 
the Western communities in which this method 
prevailed—in the necessity of providing fur the 
education of all children in the cheapest man- 
ner consistent with tolerable success. He 
thought that, as the wealth of the country in- 
creased, this necessity would cease, and that a 
more perfect classification or subdivision would 
take place. 

Ur. Mary Safford attributed the deterioration 
of girls’ health more largely to their unsuitable 
dress than to any routine of study. 

At this point the four gentlemen who had 
spoken were obliged to take their leave. An 
interesting discussion ensued, of which the fol- 
lowing is an imperfect sketch :-— 

Lucy Stone fe’ty appreciated the importance 
of the suggestions of Dr. Clarke, while she dif- 
fered from his conclusions. She could see no 
more difficulty in releasing the girls from rou- 
tine at periods when health required, in a school 
where boys and girls studied together, than in 
one composed cf girls alone. Because, in any 
case. ear h girl would require this exemption at 
a different time, not allat the same time. When 
young men were ill, they, too, received a spec- 
ial leave ot absence. In herown experience, at 
Oberlin, the lady students not only complied 
with the routine, but performed manual labor 
besides. Yet the health of the young women 
equalled that of the young men. 

Mrs. Abba G. Woolson thought that much of 
the ill-health of girls was due to an attempt to 
unite the hfe of a coquette with that of a stu- 
dent; to attend parties and mingle in society 
while pursuing a course of study. Bad air, im- 
proper tood, and want of physical exercise, also 
had an injurious effect. Then, when health 
tailed, study was blamed, because that was the 
most creditable excuse. But the real causes 
were not so much those habits which the girls 
shared in comimpn with the boys, as those in 
which they differed from them. 

Matilda Fletcher, of Council Bluffs, Towa, 
preaiaogs bars “e epost pareeek wore 
= pole ised ce : en a n ed ucated together, 
: : a oys In attainments and also 
in physical health. She has been particularly 
adr prolate of Lape fae aed 
Michigan colleges: “tf chaucies cf Ge 
-ceras nei ges. iv schools of New Eng- 
land deteriorate the health of the women, some 
other cause than study must be assigned. 

Miss Hotchkiss thought that it was high time 
that women should try to invent some graceful 
and becoming style of dress which should be 
consistent with health and freedom. ‘The pres- 
ent dress of women would ruin the health of 
men if they should adopt it. 


logical spoils in the shape of beetle-earrings 
and necklets and tiny insects attached to the ar- 
tificial flowers they wear. Indeed, they are as 
savagely bedecked with the spoils of: the ani- 
mal kingdom as any aboriginal American belle, 
save that theirs are more richly set and strung 
and involve more labor and outlay in the man- 
ufacture. A lady may almost be.clothed and 
devorated from head to foot with products of 
the animal kingdom. The insect tribes~ will 
furnish her silk robes and hose; the gauzy tis- 
sues she wears are embroidered with dazzling 
beetle-wings. She may indulge in necklets of 
beetles and earrings and brooches of the same. 
Her coronal or tiara may ve of the brilliant 
breasts and heads of the humming-bird, or 
other most costly nodding plumes. For sub- 
marine spoils she may indulge in elaborately 
carved coral, cameos, or other shell jewelry, 
with pearl rings for her dainty fingers. Her 
gloves and her shoes will be of kid. Her fan— 
of ivory, or tortoise shell, of pearl, or of 
feather trimmings—may have much ornamen- 
tation from the hand of the carver yur delicate 
loom-painter. Her opera-glass may be of 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, or of tortoise-shell set- 
ting. Indeed, there is no limit to the obliga- 
tion she will be under to the animal kingdom.— 


Art Journal. 


Burry Wet THE State.—(By George W. 
Bungay.)— . 
O builders of the state, 
Be brave and wise and great. 
Make equal rights for all the base. 
Mortise the granite deep, 
True to the plummet keep, 
Build higher than clique, or caste, or race. 
Wall out the trust in creeds, 
Wall in the faith in deeds ; 
Wall out the traitor’s corner-stone, 
Wall in the church and school ; 
Wall out the tyrant’s rule, 
Wall in fair Freedom on her throne. 
O men in Washington, 
Build in the rock and on. 
Build well—build for all future time. 
Let all the nations see 
Justice and Liberty 
Clasp hands above a task sublime. 


—New York Evening Post. 


Correct Way TO Sweer a Carpet.—There 
are three ways to sweepa carpet—one right and 
two wrong ways. One wrong way is to hold the 
broom nearly in front of the operator, with the 
handle inclined backward, then press down as a 
forward thrust is given, thus throwing the heav- 
jest dirt half-way acruss the room, while the light 
particles are sent whirling about, covering as 
they settle every article of furniture. Another 
wrong way to sweep a carpet is to move the 
broom furware with a heavy, drawing stroke, by 
which the material to be removed is pressed into 
the carpet rather than worked gently along on 
the surface. If either of these wrong ways is 
adopted, the broom will wear out the carpet 
more than it is worn by the cccupants of the 
dwelling. When a sweeper collects a dust-pan 
full of the nap of the carpet every time it is 
swept, a new one will soon be required. The 
right way to sweep is to incline the handle a lit- 
tle forward, then give a light drawing stroke, 
allowing the broom to hardly touch the carpet. 
Not one-half the weight of the broom should be 
allowed to press on the carpet as the dirt is moved 
forward. Let the dirt be moved and rolle&along 
very lightly. Ifagenerous supply of tea-grounds, 
small bits of wet paper. or clean and wet saw- 
dust, can be spread over the carpet before the 
sweeping is commenced, all the fine dirt will ad- 
here to the wet material. A little smart woman 
who is a terror to dirt will frequently hurl it 
about the room as if it were impelled by a whirl 
wind, and when the task is ended her dust-pan 
will contain scarcely enough to pay for sweep- 
ing. But by using a good broom having a long 
elastic brush, and touching the carpet very 
lightly, it will scarcely require the strength of a 
child to sweep a large parlor in a very few min- 
utes. Scarceiy one housekeeper in fifty under- 
stands how to sweep a carpet correctly.—Rural 
Home. e 


Tue Harry Hovr.— 

The busy day is over, 
The household work is done; 

The cares that fret the morning 
Have faded with the sun; 

And, in the tender twilight, 
I sit in the happy rest, 

With my darling little baby 
Asleep upon my breast. 

White lids, with silken fringes, 
Shut out the waning light, 

A little hand, close folded, 
Holds mamma’s fingers tight; 

And in their soft, white wrappings, 
At last in perfect rest, 

Two dainty feet are cuddled 
Like birdies in a nest. 

All hopes and loves unworthy 
Depart at this sweet hour; 

All pure and noble longings 
Renew their holy power; 

For Christ, who, in the Virgin, 
Our motherhood has blest, 

Is near to every woman 
With a baby on her breast. 


Tue Wiip Host to Amacer.—The witch’s 
journey on broomsticks is well-known—that 
takes place on St. John’s night, and to Bloks- 
berg. But we have also the wild host, here at 
home [in Denmark], and in our own time, which 
goes to Amager every New Year's eve. All the 
bad poets and poetesses, newspaper writers, 
musicians and artists of all sorts, who come be- 
fore the public but make no sensation—those, 
in short, who are very mediecre—ride, on New 
Year’s eve, out to Amager; they sit astride on 
their pencils or quill pens. Steel pens don't an- 
swer; they are too stiff. I see this troop, as I 
have said, every New Year's eve. I could name 
most of them, but it is not worth while to get 
into a scrape with them; they do not like peo- 
ple to know of their Amager flight upon quill 
pens. I have akind of cousin who is a fish- 
erman’s wife, and furnishes abusive articles to 
three popular periodicals; she says she has been 
out there as an invited guest. She has described 
the whole affair. Halt that she says, of coprse, 
are lies, but part might be true. When she 
was there they commenced a song; each of the 
visitors had written his own sung, and each sang 
his own composition; they all performed to- 
gether, so it was a kind of ‘eats’ chorus.” 
Small groups marched about, consisting of those 
who labor at improving that gift which is called 
“the gift of the gab”; they had their own shrill 
songs. ‘Then came the little drummers, and 
those who write without giving their names-~- 
that is to say, whose grease is imposed on peo- 
ple for blacking; then there were executioners 
and the puffers of bad wares. In the midst of 
all the merriment, as it must have been, that 
was going on, shot up from a pit a stem, a tree, 
a monstrous flower, a large toadstool, and a cu- 
pola. These were the Utopian productions of 
the henored assembly, the entire amount of their 
offerings to the world during the past year. 
Sparks flew from these various objects; they 
were the thoughts and ideas which had been 
borrowed or stolen, which now took wings to 
themselves and flew away as if by magic. My 
cousin told ie a good deal more, which, though 


| laughable, was too malicious for me to repeat. 


— Hans Christian Andersen, 





Mr. Garrison thought the facts stated by Dr. 
Clarke exgeedingly suggestive. But he did 
not think they justitied the inference that young 
men and women might not be profitably eda- | 
cated together. When women’s minds were 
emancipated and enlightened with physiological | 
knowledge they would observe the laws of | 
their being. | 
Mr. Blackwell observed that although Dr. 
Clarke's testimony, being that of an expert, 
had special weight and value, it might possibly | 
be colored by his constant professional rela- | 
tions with invalid women. There was an old 
Spanish proverb, ‘To a man who is well-shod, | 
the world is clad in leather.” A physician in| 
extensive practice necessarily looks at the | 
world from the physician’s standpoint, and 
sees a world of disease and suffering. The 
world of heaith and enjoyment he does ‘not see | 
so plainly. The ill health of women is sureiy | 
not universal; but, so far as it exists, it 1 

j 


doubtless due to a variety of causes. That a 
woman's health is good in the-inverse ratio of 
her scholastic attainments is evidently not true. 
A collegiate degree is not a certificate of iil 
health. The fact that the profession of teach- 
ing is rapidly passing into the hands ot women 
is significant. For, if women are able to im- 
pose the discipline, they must not only have 
undergone it, but be able to endure it. The 
most sickly race of women he had ever seen | 
were in regions of the South and West. 
where women”were not educated. Certainly, 
the educated women of his acquaintance were 
not usually invalids. And, on the other hand. 
young men, too, sometimes lose their health 
and break down during their college course. 
Indeed, sound health is the exception among 
men above the age of forty. 

A very general desire was expressed to hear 
the remainder of Dr. Clarke's valuable essay. 
And the impression seemed to be that the facts 
and suggestions, so far as they had been devel- 
oped, were exceedingly important, but that 
they did not really militate against the wisdom 
and usefulness of the coéducation of the 
sexes.— Woman's Journal. 





MISCELLANY. 


OrnaMENTS FOR Lapies.—Ladies who would 
shudder or scream at the sight of a black bee- 
tle or humble-bee can yet tolerate other insects 
on their person and glory in a host of entomo- 














Arrer tHe Fire.—(By O. W. Holmes. )— 
While far along the eastern sky 
I saw the flags of Havoc fly, 
As if his forces would assault 
The sovereign of the starry vault 
And hurl him back the burning rain 
That seared the cities of the plain, 
I read as on a crimson page 
The words of Israel's scepterd sage :— 
For riches make them wings, and they 
Do as an eagle fly away. 
O vision of that sleepless night, 
What hue shall paint the mocking light 
That burned and stained the orient skies 
Where peaceful morning loves to rise, 
As if the sun had lost his way 
And dawned to make a second day— 
Above how red with fiery glow, 
How dark to those it woke below! 
On roof and wall, on dome and spire, 
Flashed the false jewels of the fire; 
Girt with her belt of glittering panes, 
And crowned with starry-gleaming vanes, 
Our northern queen in glory shone 
With new-born splendors not her own, 
And stood, transfigured in our eyes, 
A victim decked tor sacritice! 
The cloud still hovers overhead, 
And still the midnight sky is red; 
As the lost wanderer strays alone 
To seek the place he called his own, 
His devious footprints sadly tell 


How changed the patuways known so well; | 


The seene, how new! The tale, how old 
Ere yet the ashes have grown cold! 
Again I read the words that came 

Writ in the rubic of the flame ; 

Howe’er we trust to mortal things 

Each hath its pair of folded wings ; 
Though long their terrors rest unspread, 
Their fatal plumes are never shed; 

At last, at last, they stretch in flight, 
And blot the day and blast the night! 
Hope. only Ilope, of all that clings 
Around us, never spreads her wings ; 
Love, though he breaks his earthly chain, 
Still whispers he will come again; 

But Faith that soars to seek the sky 
Shall teach our half-fledged souls to fly, 
And find, beyond the smoke and flame, 
The cloudless azure whence they came! 


Houmway Girrs.—Much delicacy, culture, 
and refinement are required in making appro- 
priate holiday presents, by gentlemen and la- 
dies alike. To give well and properly is not 
quite so easily done as one might at first imag- 
ine. Of course there is a certain amount of 
freedom granted, in this fashion of exchanging 
souventrs during the holidays, that is not ad- 
missible’at any other "season of the year. As 
the old year dies, and we begin to step upon the 
threshold ef the new year, our hearts are soft- 
ened, new resolutions are formed, and human 
nature for once in twelve months, if no oftener, 
feels anxious to become better—is ready to for- 
get old feuds, shake hands, and makeup. What 
system of returmation is better calculated to 
make cnemies friends than the custom of pre- 
senting gifts during the holidays? Certainly 
none that we know. A present well selected 
wnd appropriately given has a wonderful influ- 
ence in making the receiver feel exceedingly 
friendly toward the giver, no matter in what re- 
lation the parties may stand to each other. Lov- 
ers’ quarrels are thus forgiven by appropriate 
souvenirs. Family feuds are sunk into obliv- 
ion by holiday gifts. Friends are made to feel 
more kindly towards each other by the exchange 
of presents, and bitter enemies have often 
‘buried the hatchet” on Christmas Day, and 
again renewed the vows of friendship by pre- 
senting each other with some pretty gift. And 
ull these various kinds of gifts are generally 
well selected, and ever presented in the most 
approved manner. - But for a lady to gladden 
the heart of her gentleman friend by a holiday 
gift so as not to lead Monsieur to believe that she 
is in love with him is quite an affair, and one 
requiring the lady’s most thoughttul cousidera- 
tion. And then there is Mademoiselle’s old 
gentleman friend, her ‘‘promenade veau,” and 
her chatting friend, her matinee beau, her 
church companion, her passing acquaintance, 
and her dear lover, the one whom she really ad- 
mires—all these friends Mademoiselie, or Mad- 
ame, desires to give a present. Taste and judy- 
ment must now be exercised. Par exampl., 
gifts to mere society-friends should not be cost- 
ly. Extray igant presents are generally tokens 
of ardent love. 


Tur.Docrrine or Evo.iution.— Humanity 
is not now what it was in ages long past. That 
man’s existence upon earth dates back to a far 
profounder antiquity than has formerly begn be- 
lieved is a clear induction from an extensive 
array of facts. Be the time longer or shorter, 
an immense series of changes has taken place 
in the history of the race. A few thousand 
years ago Europe was barbarous, and its inhab- 


stone. Society was rude, low, homogencous, 
and undeveloped. Its movement has been a 
slow unfolding into diversity and specialty. 
There has been an increase of human capabil- 
ities, a rise in intelligence, an advance of mor- 
als, a growing capacity of social cooperation, a 
multiplication of arts and industries, augmented 
power over Nature, an emergence of institu- 
tions, and in short an evolution of civilization. 
This is a broad induction, from the facts of his- 
tory, from the facts of pre-historic archwology, 
and from the facts of anthropology, and it is 
fast taking the place of the old @ priort specu- 


degeneracy, and which was firmly betieved un- 
til science reversed the method of studying the 
subject. 

Sir Charles Lyell, it will hardly be denied, is 
one of the most learned and ‘able of living geol- 
ogists. Lis painstaking conscientiousness as 
an observer, and his judicial caution and calm- 
ness as an inductive reasoner, are beyond ques- 
tion. For fifty years he has studied the subject 


the globe, and has embodied his conclusions in 
his various geological works. 
these works, which passed through many edi- 


the origin of life. But, as his studies enlarged, 
that view broke down so completely that he has 
sormally abandoned it. 


and in the eleventh edition of the same work 


terrestrial life. The presidents of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Grove, Hooker, Huxley and Carpenter, in their 
iaaugural addresses, and Prof. Gray, in his later 
address as president of the American Scientific 
Association, have proclaimed their adherence 
to the doctrine of evolution. Prof. Cope, one 
of the most able and accomplished of American 
zoologists, aftirms that the truth of the devel- 
opment hypothesis is held ‘‘to be infinitely 
probable by a majority of the exponents of the 
natural sciences, and is held as absolutely dem- 
onstrated by another portion.” It has been 
widely accepted by the younger naturalists of 
this country, more generally by those of Eng- 


Germany, as a gaiding principle in the work of 
investigatios- An intelligent German natural- 
ist said to Peof. Giekie, of the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity: ‘*You are still discussing in England 
whether or not the theory of Darwin can be 
true. We have gota long way beyond that 
here. His theory is now our common starting- 
poant.” Facts like these will have weight with 
thoughtful persons, but the editor of Scribner's 
sees through the illusion. ~All these masters of 
science and working-students of Nature have 
been lured from the path of true induction by 
the tgnus fatuus of a high-flown a priori spec- 
ulation.— Prof. Youmans, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 


sometimes forgetful, having been engaged to 
plead the cause of an offender, began by saying, 
“I know the prisoner at the bar, and he bears 
the character of being a most consummate and 
impudent scoundrel.” Here somebody whis- 


when he immediately continued, ‘but what great 
and good man ever lived who was not calumni- 
ated by his contemporaries ?” 

At a party where questions were asked, and 
facetious if not felicitous answers were expected, 
a coal-dealer asked what legal authority was the 
favorite with histrade. One answered “Coke.” 
“Right,” said the coal-dealer. Another sug- 
gested “Blackstone.” ‘Good, too,” said the 
questioner. Then a little, hard-faced man in 
the corner piped, ‘‘Littleton.” Whereupon the 
coal-dealer sat down without saying anything. 

The Ballad of Billy Bouncer.— 

Bill Bouncer was a bouncing lad. 
Each morn he rose to wake his dad, 
And, ’neath the footboard crouching sly, 
Bounced out upon his opening eye. ~ 
His father oft. in pride and fun, 
Exclaimed, **Behold the rising sun!” 
For much affected by his dad 
Was Bill, the only child he had. 
Flum Jum, the Bogie, keeps his eye 
On only children, far and nigh, ~ 
And oft remarks, with wicked laugh, 
“I gen’r'ly bags em, more nor half.” 
Bill Bouncer’s father oft vad said, 
As Bill came bou ding o’er the bed, 
He hoped his son, while brave and true, 
Would not lack polish, when he grew. 
Now Bill he had a cunning head, 
And treasured what his father s i | 
And soon upon a fence he spied! 
For he was keen and eagle-eyed, 
Some letters large and white and red, 
Which, when deciphered, plainly said, 
So you might read it quick and run, 
‘Stove polish” called the ‘Rising Sun.” 
Bill's planis laid. He seeks the store: 
He buys a dozen cakes or more, 
And, hieing home with nimble feet, 
Conceals them ina sly retreat. 
Then, with his father’s hat-brush armed, 
He grabs poor pussy, all alarmed, 
And when he lets her go, alack! 
From nose to narrative she’s black! 
Then to his mother’s poodle, Bill, 
Roaring with fun, as if to kill, 
Addressed his hand, and cre he quit 
Left of her whiteness not a bit. 
The parrot and the paroquette, 
Mama's canary, quite a pet, 
Bill's rabbits and his snow-white mice, 
Lie blacks and shines them in a trice. 
Old Flum Jum, from the chimney fiue, 
Looks down on Bill and me and you, 
And if on mischief we're intent, 
He'll punish sure, if not prevent. 
He seizes Bill to polish off, 
And with that hideous, bogie laugh, 
The struggling boy from head to foot 
He blacks him like a Sunday boot! 
And thus the rising son appears 
With polish quite beyond his vears: 
His dimpled fingers and his toes 
Stick out and shine as black as crows. 
Dark day for Bill, poor lad, alack! 
He lived and died a glossy black; 
And so will you, if, in your fun, 
Beyond decorum’s bounds you run. 

— Transcript. 


A Lospow Leaver or Fasnioy. —A celeb- 
rity in the dinner-giving world of London is 
| Frances, Countess of Waldegrave. Her career 

has been a very checkered one. She is the 
daughter of Mr. Braham, who, forty years ago, 
| was the most famous native singer in England. 
He was of Jewish extraction, and his name 
was originally Abraham. Lady -Waldegrave, 
however, has nothing in her appearance indica- 
tive of a Hebrew origin. In early life she mar- 
ried—under a good deal of pressure from her 
relatives, it is said—Mr. Waldegrave, a natural 





niary point of view, the marriage was the re- 
verse of desirable, Mr. Waldezrave’s habits 
not being of a kind calculated to secure omes- 





—Atlantic. 


tic bliss. After his death she succeeded 


itants warred and worked with implemei ts of 


lation that the course of humanity has been a | 


of life in connection with the past changes of 
In the earlier of 


tions, he accepted the old traditional view of 


In the tenth edition of 
his ‘‘Principles ot Geology,” published in 1867, | 


land, and still more extensively by those of | 


Wit, Humor anp Fux.—A lawyer who was | 


pered to him that the prisoner was his client, | 


son of the earl of thatilk. Except in a pecu-. 


the | 


{whole of Mr. Waldegrave’s very considerable 
property, and not long after married his legiti- 
mate half-brother, the Earl of Waldegrave. 
But Lord Waldegrave’s social reputation was 
not much higher than his brother's, and during 
his lifetime Lady Waldegrave, although she 
had rank, lacked ‘‘position,” which in the Lon- 
don world is quite another thing. But this 
was tocome. Before long, Lord Waldegrave 
also died, leaving her everything. She found 
herself the possessor of Horace Walpole’s cel- 
ebrated villa, Strawberry hill, Chewton Priory, 
in Somersetshire, another seat in Essex, and a 
house in town. With all these good things she 
was not destined long to remain a widcw. If 
her first marriage had secured wealth, and the 
second rank, the third was destined to give po- 
sition. Lady Waldegrave became the wife of 
Mr. George Granville Vernor.-Harcourt, uncle 
of the writer in the London Times who, under 
the now de plume of ‘‘Historicus,” has become 
so well known in connection with the Alabama 
troubles. Mr. Vernon-Harcourt was eldest 
son of Hon. Dr. Vernon-Harcourt, archbishop 
of York—son of Lord Vernon and nephew and 
heir of his maternal uncle, the last Earl Har- 
court—by the sister of the first duke of Suth- 
erland. He combined in an almost unique de- 
gree that union of birth, political associations 
and intellectual connections calculated to insure 
Lady Waldegrave an entrée into the arena in 
which she could display with the utmost advan- 
tage her talents for society. Mr. Harcourt 
lived many years after his marriage with his ac- 
complished wife. He was the possessor of 
Nuneham park, a splendid seat, which, stand- 
ing on a wooded eminence above the Thames, 
has probably been observed by nearly every 
American visitor who has paid a visit to the city 
of academic palaces. The terrace of Nuneham 
affords a glorious view over Oxford, and one 
not likely to be forgotton if seen on a fine sum- 
merevening. Its gardens were, in Hawthorne’s 
opinion, the most delightful in England. Here 
Frances, Countess of Waldegrave, exercised 
a splendid hospitality for many years, greatly 
to the satisfaction of young Oxfordmen who 
had the privilege of participating in the con- 
stant flow of society which passed through the 
halls of Nuneham in her day. At length Mr. 
Harcourt died. She was again destined to be 
enriched. In his will he bequeathed her near- 
ly all he could—a jointure of £20,000 had al- 
ready been settled upon her by him—with a 
clause in his will to the effect that he hoped she 
would marry again and make some other man 
as happy as she had made him. Within two 
years she yielded to the desire he had expressed 
and made what was undoubtedly a marriage of 
love. Her fourth choice fell upon the Rt. Hon. 
Chichester Fortescue, a member of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s cabinet. Mr. Fortescue is brother and 
heir-presumptive to Lord Clermont, who has 
iong been inarried, but is childless. He is a 
man of distinguished ability and great social 
popularity. During her fourth marriage Lady 
Waldegrave has made great advance in the so- 
cial world of London. Her Wednesday eve- 
nings, although they never come up to Lady 
Palmerston’s Saturdays, have been a great suc- 
cess. Her neighbor at Strawberry hill is the 
Duke of Aumale, with whom, as with his late 
wife, she has long been on terms of close friend- 
ship. In fact, the wags of the clubs have gone 
so far as to intimate that—as Miss Volumnia 
Dedlock delicately phrases her allusion to Sir 
Leicester’s demise—‘‘should anything happen” 
to Mr. Fortescue, Lady Waldegrave will be- 
come Duchess of Aumale, and perhaps eventu- 
ally Queen of France! Lady Waldegrave has 
not had issue by any of her husbands.—Lon- 
don Correspondent. 


New York Newsparers.—The Jerald re- 
| cently advertised the auction of the Bennett 
| conservatory at Fort Washington. The con- 
tents of this establishment were of much value 
to florists. For instance, here is a sago palm, 
| mentioned as the finestin the United States ; also, 
| a half-dozen vrange trees, a score of finest came- 
lias, bouvardias, Jasmines, ete. This is the first 
sale out of the Bennett property, and removes 
| one of its prettiest features; but the grounds 





. * »| s : 
now just issued, he has adopted the theory of | are so large that it becomes a hard service even 
evolution in its application to the phenomena of | to superintend them, and hence this resort to an 


|auction. It is to be remarked that this is the 
|tirst time the //erald has allowed the Fort 
| Washington property to get into its columns in 
} ten years. Bennett formerly published the news 
|of his own family as well as that of others, in 
| order tu give spice to the Herald; but of late 
years his object was respectability, hence he 
; kept all his domestic matters in sacred privacy. 
| Even when his house took fire and narrowly es- 
| caped destruction, the Merald made no allusion 
|to it. Now, however, the auction appears in 
| its columns, crowded among vulgar traffic, and 
) the common mob of a public sale is invited to 


‘| the aristocratic precinct of this grand establish- 


ment. Now that Bennett is dead the power and 
value of his genius in systematizing his busi- 
!ness is shown. The //erald is the only colossal 
| newspaper in the world which has had but one 
; owner, and was subject to an autocratic power. 
} Its departments were capitally manned, and 
there was a peculiar arrangement of checks 
| which prevented fraud and peculation on the 
| part of the employés. This system was so per- 
| tect that during the last three years of Bennett's 
| lite the paper “ran itself,” as they say. Old 
| Bennett was in his cotage, and young Bennett 
i} was in Europe, and even when at home he was 
absorbed by his yachting and fast life. During 
this time (as well as the present) the great jour- 
nal was in the hands of hired men, less than 
two hundred in number, and ranging from the 
errand-boy up to the manager. The most strik- 
ing feature here is, that these men who wield 
| the destinies of a journal worth a million or 
more, are working at a rate which, compara- 
tively speaking, is contemptible. The Herald 
is said to clear 33,000 per week, and yet its 
managing editor gets less than a thirtieth of that 
enormous profit. Small pay and hard work 
wis the motto under the Bennett régime, and it 
jis still so. How so muci money can be han- 
} dled with no leak is a marvel. Here are thou- 
sands taken in and paid out every day, and yet 
each man seems as true as though he was be- 
yond temptation, The same rule applies to the 
Bennett building, which is now going up on the 
former site of the Herald. Here isa large force 
of men at work, and payments on contract are 
made trom time to time; and, while this work 
was under way young Bennett was abroad, while 
the old man was dying. The building is still 
progressing, and will cost $250,000, but, like 
the Herald, it seems to “run itself.” 

Many years ago Bennett ordained the daily 
council of editors, and this was a feature pecu- 
liar to himself. His object was to have his men 
discuss matters viva voce, tor any one can write 
better on a subjectafter having conversed about 

|ittnan if he starts adry theme. The council 
| was held from one to two, and every man was 
| expected to advance opinions on public ques- 
jtions. As the policy of the Herald wast» at- 
| tack, the editors could suggest points in which 
| leadigg men and their measures were vulnera- 
| ble. When these points had been decided, ey- 





| ery man began his theme full of the inspiration of | 


{the council chamber. Elegance was not de- 

manded of any of these writers; but they were 
/to compensate for the lack of thjs and other 
| qualifications by their slashing style, since it was 
this that caught the public. After the old man 
| left the post this council was carefully main- 
| tained, and it still continues one of the distinc- 
| tive features of the paper. Another feature was 
| privacy. Bennett was the only editor of the 
| day who kept the public at a distance. Gree- 
| ley’s policy was to admit all who wanted to see 
jhim. ‘The editorial rooms of the Tribune were 
jopen, an Greeley could be seen at his desk 
jhardat wk. If he heard a step behind him, 
/he would exclaim without stepping his pen, 

“What's wanted?” Ifthe visitor said, “I'll 
speak when you have a minute to spare,” the 
reply would be, **Go on, I'll hear you now.” 
If the man had anything worthy of attention, 
| Greeley would reply. still writing, and it would 


| be a very important matter that arrested his pen 
Mr. Raymond | 


and caused him to turn around. 
also allowed himse!f to be seen in a very public 
manner, thus carrying out the custom of the 
Trtiune where he was bred. A gentleman once 
cailed on him with the inquiry, ‘Are you at 
leisure?” No, sir,” was Raymond’s reply, 
“but I am at your service.” Bennett, on the 
other hand, kept his editorial rooms locked. 
An acquaintance of mine once got into the 
sanctum, and was immediately ordered out and 
the door slammed in his face. The door of the 
editorial rooms of the Herald is now guarded 
by a janitor, day and night, two men being thus 
required. The visitor finds at the head of the 
iron staircase this attendant, who is very polite 
and offers to convey a card if desired, but men- 
tions the edict of exclusion. If a card be sent 
‘in there is a place to sit awaiting a reply, and a 
few newspaper files afford occupation. If the 
visitor's presence is desired he will be ushered 
in; if not, be refused az interview. I have 
been within this enclosure and noticed one fea- 
ture which I consider a great disadvantage. 
This is the absence, toa very great degree vat 
least, of daylight, and most of the writing is 
done by the assistance of gas-burners, even | 
long before evening sets in. The Tribune! 
has one room, not large, perhaps not more than 
twenty feet by twenty-five, in which a dozen 
men each have a desk, while close by js the | 
manager's room. In the Herald office the dif. 
terent departments are separated by wooden 
partitions, not more than two-thirds the height 
of the ceiling, which thus afford a desirable 
seclusion. Some men cannot write unless in 
solitude. Bennett was one of that class, and 
hence he had his editorial rooms thus arranged. 
Greeley, however, could write as well in a 
crowd as alone, and hence he had his place 
entirely open. At present the Tribune keeps 
its editorial retreat closed after sunset, and one 
can read the inscription over the door: ‘+ 7rs- 
dune editorial rooms ; ring the dell.”— Rochestey 
Democrat. 


| 





FOR FAMILY USE. 


The Halford 


LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLE SAUCE. 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


Made in any Part of the World 


—FOR— 


FAMILY USE. 


PINTS.....----.+..----50 Cents. 


1-2 PINTS:.:---...----30 Cents. 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


BOSTON OFFICE 


—OF THE— 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PROVIDENCE, BR. J., 


No. 27 State St., 


BOSTON MASS., 


JOHN W. PORTER, 


AGENT. 





CITY 


The above Company will not lose OVER 
$15,000 by the LATE FIRE in this city. 
To meet these claims it has a 


SURPLUS OF $50,000. 


The Motto of this Company, to CARE- 
FULLY DISTRIBUTE ITS RISKS IN 
SMALL AMOUNTS, has proved its relia- 
bility under this and the Chicago calamity. 


EDWIN H, SAMPSON, 
LEATHER BOARDS 
Paper & 'T'wine, 


dec7 


215 BROAD 


—AND— 


127 PURCHASE ST. 
nov23 tf 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S ! 
For the 
Most Convenient and Durable, 


and therefore the 


Most Desirable and Economical 


Gift for the Holidays, 


Select from the choice 


Chamber Setts, 
Hall Stands, 


Sideboards, 
‘Tables, Etc., 


OR OTHER 


FURNITURE, 


—AT— 


BEAL & HOOPER'S, 


HAYMARKET SQUARE. 

dec21 ot 

SPECIAL NOTICE 
—TO THE— 


BUYERS 


FANCY AND DRUGGISTS’ 
GOODS. 
JAS, F. LEVIN & CO,, 


Call particular attention to their extensive and choice 
stock of*¢ 


FANCY GoOonpDs, 
AT THE VERY LOWEST PRICES, 
11 Bromfield St., Boston. 


nov23 tf 


O-DONTO. 
A inan of whom you all have heard 
Keeps store in Bowdoin square, 
B y day and night he makes and sells 
A dentifrice most rare. 
Regarding well the boon to man 
K ind Heaven in TEETH did give. 
A nd knowing we, by proper care, 
N eed lose none while we live, 
D evised he then this new Tooth Paste— 
© AK BARK AND ORRIS named 
Respecting which the ) eo le say: 
Right nice and rightly named, 
I tis by H. A. CHOATE made, and 
S old at the Revere Hou e stand. 

nov23 tf 





IC PAINTING. 


ARTIS 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 
In Encaustic. Oil and Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Ro oms 608 Washington treet, Boston. 
(RESIDENCE WEST NEWTON, MASS.) 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- 
scription of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, 
public buildings, private residences. halls, hotels, ete. 
Gilding and Embossing cn Glass. Every description 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish 
or French polish. 3m july6 





WILLIAM DOOGUE, 
FLORIST, 


BOSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 

pegs lone A THE VALLEY, Fresh Every 
5. ng. 

SOU HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots ard Glasses. 

5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 

300 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 

beg purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties. 


alls. &C. 





Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
puactuality. Opento the Public from 6 a.M. to 10 P.M 


FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 


dec7 tf WM. DOOGTE, Proprieter. 





5 to $20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes of 
working people. of either sex. young or old 
make more money at work tor us in their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time tnan at anything else. Partic- 
ulars free. Aslirese G. Stinson & Co.. Portland, Me. 





©) Samples sent by mail for 50 cents, that retail 
fw quick for $10, RB. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chat- 
bam square, N.Y. 3m* nov? 


GAS FIXTURES. 


CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS 
AND BRACKETS, 
BRONZE CHANDELIERS, 
BRACKETS AND LAMPS, 
BRONZE STATUETTES 

FOR NEWELL LIGHTS. 
A Large and Complete Selection, 

AT LOW PRICES. 


R. HOLLINGS & CO., 


369 Washington Street. 


octs 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 





Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 

CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made trom thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
Ye import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


oct5-3m 


FACTory AT East CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


BOSTON LEAD Co. 
LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 

Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE: RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &e. 

Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we Warrant to be STRICTLY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
that for Jineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can. 

4 in order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack: 
age of our PURE LEAD. None geuuine without it. 
novd 3m 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES not only contin 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE so long acknowl- 
edged. but are constantly gaining in the HIGIL Es- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE. the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 
of every part, the long experience of the manufae- 
turers and the improvements which are constantly 
being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
BILITY of their WARRANT. the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which thev are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
sept7 311 Broadway, New York. 


BE. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the late=t improvemements 
in French and German Photography. and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tfaugs 


Rubber Belting, 


RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 





FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engratings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
octeb 


“ FASHIONS.” 


Butterick's Patterns of Garments 
. —FOR— 

LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 
—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


octl9 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 





BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & C0,, 


40 state Street, 
DEALERS IN 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARTS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Furope. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. tf dec7 


~ JOHN L, STEVENSON, 


Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 
FINE BOUKBON AND ‘RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


BOSTON. tf 


augl7 





THAT POPULAR AND 
Well-known Article, 





EXTRACT OF RYE, 


: | 
is. without doubt, the very best article that can be 
used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints. or weakened by disease ot 


uny kind. 
Bottled by the Proprietors. and sold all over the | 


99 Washington Street. 





eee as as Jeu 


~ REAL ESTATE. | 

| 
S, P. TOLMAN & E, A. HUNTING, | 
Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent | 


—OF— 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


1 
| 
' 
| 


mch2 


DR. BENJ. T. PRESCOTT, JR., 
DENTIST, 
No. 17 Tremont Street, Orr. THE MUsEUM. 
Artificial teeth | 
ed. 
3m 


Teeth cleaned. filled and extracted. 
inserted, from one to an entire set. and warrant 
u 


nov. 


UNION CONFECTIONERY WORKS, | 
37 UNION STREET, BOSTON. | 
Finest assortment of PURE CANDIE 


in the city. 
nov? Wholesale and Retail. 





HENRY CLAY SHEPARD, 
Blank Books, Stationery, Printing an 
Fancy Goods. | 


22 Court Street, Boston. 
octl9 


| 





Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. | 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


| of Massachusetts (See Statute of Apr 


| are given; 


S to be found | ona 


d's Company’s operatio 
or Secretary. 


J. W. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


NEW LOANS. 


——_ 


Chicago, Burlington and Quincey 


Railroad Company 
SEVEN PER CENT, BONDS, 


FREE OF GOV'T TAX, 


Coupon or Registered. 


FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & 60,, 
"AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 


dec7 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy LI{all, Boston, 
05 and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


PARLOR BEDS. | 


CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 


BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


In the market. 
At Wholesale or Retail by , 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 


6m_ sept2l 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO,, 


OFFICE 82 CHAUNCY STREET, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

Rubber Hose, 

Rubber Packing, &c. 


Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. 


Exact 
Perfectly Spliced. 


length guaranteed. 
vrepared under MCBUR- 


These Belts are all 


aa 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market 


CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
3m novd 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 


136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
. Octe6 Jy 


HOLIDAYS. 


Great Reduction in Prices. 


Our immense stock of 


GAMES AND NOVELTIES, 


For Children and the home circle. MUsT be closed out 
before Jan. Ist, to prepare for Spring trade. Now is 
the time to buy pas Cleaveland and Leonard, 55 
Washington street. Ladies’ Shopping Bags. Pocket- 
books. Portfolios, Writing Desks, Phot aph and 
Autograph Albums, Diaries, Hair Brushes, Combs. 
LUBIN’s SOAPS, Initial Paper, Envelopes, Gold and 
Steel Pens and Cases, full lines of Stationery, Domi- 
noes, Backgammon Boards, Parchisea, Building 
Blocks, Picture Books, &c. Schools and fairs will be 
furnished at bottom prices. New Magic Hoops, Grace 
Hoops, PARLOR Croqurr, Cue Alleys, Chess (Come 
in and see us), Scopes and Views all must be sold at 
lowest prices. Work-boxes, Paper, Ornamental Ink- 
stands. Blank-books, Assorted Crayons. 

Merchants in the city and country should give us a 
call at once. Everybody will see the indv-ements 
offered by calling on 


CLEAVELAND & LEONARD, 
55 WASHINGTON ST., 


dec7 (Between Cornhill and State sts.) 4t 


“SPECIAL NOTICE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE of the Great Fire of the 9th 
and 10th of November the 
HALL TREADLE 


Sales Rooms have been removed from 70 Milk street 
to the 


Spacious Store, 368 Washington St,, 
GLOBE THEATER BUILDING, 


where all friends, customers and the public generally 
are cordially invited to call. We are now prepared 
to fill orders for the HALL TREADLE and apply 
it to all first-class Sewing Machines. 

Persons wishing Treadles applied will please send 
their Machines directly toour Rooms where they will 
be promptly attended to and warranted to give entire 
satisfaction in all cases. 

FRANK TRIPP, 
MANUFACTURER AND PROPRIETOR. 


dee7 


~ zs ’ . 
PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beveragé but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsald, only 
selected Barley. Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 
dyspepsia. For the benetit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put bs ¢ in bottles and securely 
packed. Jt is a genuine, healthful and palatable 
LAGER BEER. 


H. & J. PFAFF, 


nov2 3m 38 BROAD STREET. 








WM. H, BRETT & C0., 
Engravers, Stationers & Envelope 


MANUFACTURERS, 
313 Washington street, 


Between Temple place and West street. 
dec7 tf 


GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
CARD, BOOK, NEWS AND 


IANGING PAPERS, 
HAVE REMOVED TO 


No. 7 Hamilton Place, 


OpPOSITE PARK-STREET CHURCH. 


Boston, Nov. 23, 1872. 3m nov23 


NEW ENGLAND - 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1868, 


$9,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. 


$490,000, 


to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL PoLictes NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
i] 10, 1861), to the 
extent of their value. 

The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aft r the annual cash payment of premium has 
1. no other condition of the policy being vio- 
y four different ages, and seven payments 
but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law re erred to above. 

PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


ceases 
lated. Onl 


Payments, 


2 Payments 
3 Payments. 
7 


4 Payments. 
5 Payments 


#20,000, 
single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 


This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 


3m | year, and has at ri-k 


$68,000,000. 


For pamphlets or circulars giving details of the 
ns, address either the President 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President’ 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

Wx. W. MORLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
octs 


Days 


CLOTHING 


Washington, Cor. Essex St. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS ! 


Prices Reduced! 


Former price 
Former price. 
Former price. 

.- Former price. 
Former price 
Former price.... 


OVERCOATS, 
OVERCOATS, $10 
OVERCOATS. $12 
OVERCOATS, $13... 
OVERCOATS, $14 
OVERCOATS, $15....... 
OVERCOATS, $16 
OVERCOATS, $18 
OVERCOATS, $20 
OVERCOATS, $20 
OVERCOATS, $25 
OTERCOATS, $28.... 
OVERCOATS, $35 
DRESSING-GOWNS and SMOKING-JACKETS at 
very low prices, to close. 


Washington, Corner of Essex Street. 
dec21 tf 
BUY THE BEST! 

If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 
CLOTHES WRINGERS, buy the In. <ovsbD 


“UNIVERSAL,” 


Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs; new 
Attachment to Tubs. adapting it-elf to every curve; 
a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes trom 
falling back into the tub; Cog Wheel~ that do not 
throw out of gear in passing large articles. Tv EXx- 


The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as si 
perior to all others by the American Agriculturist, 
Watchman and Reflector. Congreyationalist. aud the 
religious and agricultural papers all over the country. 
“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen'l Agent, 
No. 98 Commercial Street, Boston. 
WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. 
auglo om gop 
PRICE REDUCED. 





SOR THE 
HOetipaA yY 8. 


Very Desirable Goods 


—FOR— 


Holiday Gifts, 


~AT=< 


JOSEPH L, BATES’S, 


181 WASHINGTON STREET. 
deci 


MRS. CORNELIUS'S 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER FRIEND. 


$1.50. Interleaved, $2.25. 

An always reliable Cook Book, and the standard 
authority in all matters pertaining to the manugement 
of the kitchen and the duties of the housekeeper. 
This book is particularly suitable and appropriate tor 
a present to a young housekeeper. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENSLAND, 


by AGNES STRICKLAND and Mrs. Marrukw HALL. 
7 vols.; crown S8vo. Illustrated with steel portraits, 
Price, cloth, $19.25; Half calf, $35. 


THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL, 
Prof. H1tRAM ieurt. price $1 00, 


Treats of matters of great value to educators, and is 
an excellent book for a present to a teacher. 


>t 
at 


*,* For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWN 


25 and 29 Cornhill, Boston. 
dec21 2 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING.) 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atrend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsomo 

style. 


Superior Ice-Creams, Cak” and Confection- 
nov2 





THE NURSERY, 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


Superbly illustrated. Send stamp for a sample 
number. Subscribe NOW, and get the ln-t two num- 
bers of this year FREE. JOHN L. SHOREY, 

decl4 3t 36 Bromfield Steet, Bo-ton, 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 
Cs RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &¢ 

IMPORTERS OF s 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street. Boston. 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


B® ARD, MOULTON 





nov2-3m 





&C Or: 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 Cuauncy STREET, 
Boston. 


C.C. Movurtos, RR. P. GODDARD, 


A. W. BEARD, 
E. F. MILLER. ly 


nov2 H. C. BLur, 


XREELAND, HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALF, 
511 Wasnincton STREET. 
J. H. FREELAND, WINSLOW HERRICK, 
L. L. HARDING, Srtas W. Loomis, 


OLIVER RICHARDSON, F. H. WILLIAMS, 
nov2 JOHN HAMILTON. 6m 


y THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 

MANUFACTURERS AND JOREERS OF 

MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 

78 Cuauncy Street, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. Youne, 
H. 8. BuRDITT, aug31-6m c. C. Goss. 
 -—— anaes 2 = ane — 
INSURANCE. : 

Queer “MUTUAL FIRE INSURANC 

















COMPANY. 
CASH FUND OVER 
INSURES 
Dwelling Houses, 
Household Furniture, 
Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Property, 
And all risks of the safer class of hazards, and is pay- 
ing 50 per cent. cividend on all expiri-g years’ risks, 
and per cent. on annual risks. 

All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 

g@ This Company has paid over $500,000 in losses, 
| and over $300,000 in dividends, since commencement 
of business. fifteen years ayo. 

ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHARLES A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 
HOME OFFICE: Qursxcy, Mass 
BOSTON OFFICE: No. 12 Brazer’s Building, rear No 
oct 27 State Street, tm 


$168,000. 
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